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CONVENTIONAL  LIES  OF  OUR 
CIVILIZATION 

INTRODUCTORY 

The  name  of  Max  Nordau  is  now  most  fa- 
miliar as  that  of  a  Zionist  leader.  We  know 
the  man  as  a  builder,  not  as  a  destroyer.  We 
shall  not  find  nationalism  among  his  "conven- 
tional lies." 

"Conventional  Lies  of  Our  Civilization,,  was 
first  published  in  Leipzig  in  1883.  Those  parts 
of  the  book  which  have  comparatively  little  in- 
terest for  us  now  deal  with  the  special  prob- 
lems of  the  European  continent  and  with  cer- 
tain phenomena  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century.  Some  of  the  great  interest 
manifested  in  the  book  at  the  time  of  its  publi- 
cation was  due  to  its  journalistic  quality,  to  its 
timeliness.  I  have  attempted  here  to  select 
such  portions  of  Nordau's  book  as  apply  to  the 
American  continent  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 
We  need  not  linger  over  his  attack  on  mon- 
archism,  because  it  is  not  a  "conventional  lie" 
to  us.  Since  the  importance  of  the  book  is  in 
its  iconoclasm,  we  want  to  read  his  attacks  on 
idols  which  remain  still  unshattered. 

Of  Nordau's  other  books,  "Degeneration" 
(1893)  is  no  doubt  the  most  important.  This 
deals  chiefly  with  the  abnormalities  of  the 
human  mind  and  their  relations  to  one  another. 
The  connection  of  genius,  especially  the 
genius  of  the  "decadent"  writer  and  artist,  with 
insanity  and  criminality  is  fully  discussed. 
About  the  time  this  book  was  published,  these 
same  matters  were  being  studied  by  another 
Hebrew,  Lombroso,  in  Italy. 
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Nordau's  novels,  plays,  and  travel-books  need 
not  concern  us  here.  Neither  need  we  go  into 
his  Zionistic  activities,  or  attempt  to  trace  the 
mental  development  of  the  rabbi's  son  who  be- 
came a  physician,  but  preferred  to  study  the 
cancers  on  the  body  politic. 

"Conventional  Lies  of  Our  Civilization"  is  a 
book  clear  and  logical  enough.  It  needs  no 
elaborate  introduction  or  explanatory  notes. 
Italics  indicate  my  interpolations,  chiefly  con- 
necting links  and  summaries  of  omitted  matter. 

Such  criticisms  as  Xordau  makes  here  in 
sober  and  straight-forward  fashion,  many  writ- 
ers have  made  in  the  form  of  satire.  For  the 
lies  which  are  always  with  us,  see  that  funniest 
of  all  possible  books,  Voltaire's  "Candide."  The 
philosophical  remarks  of  Anatole  France  apply 
more  particularly  to  modern  conditions.  The 
most  caustic  of  our  present-day  Americans,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  is  Mr.  Cabell.  However,  most 
readers  will  prefer  the  less  subtle  satire  of 
Mencken  and  Nathan. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  words  of  Max  Nordau. 

MEXE,  TEKEL,  UPSHARIN* 

"Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest,"  and 
perhaps  at  no  time  was  he  so  far  removed  from 
the  actual  attainment  of  happiness  as  at  pres- 
ent. Culture  and  civilization  are  spreading  and 
conquering  even  the  most  benighted  regions  of 
the  globe.  Those  countries  where  darkness 
reigned  but  yesterday,  are  today  basking  in  a 
glorious    sunshine.      Each    day    witnesses    the 


*"Thou   art   weighed    in    the    balance    and    found 
Wanting,."    See  the  fifth  chapter  of  Daniel. 
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birth  of  some  new,  wonderful  invention,  de- 
stined to  make  the  world  pleasanter  to  live  in, 
the  adversities  of  life  more  endurable,  and  to 
increase  the  variety  and  intensity  of  the  en- 
joyments possible  to  humanity.  But  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  growth  and  increase  of  all 
conditions  to  promote  comfort,  the  human  race 
is  today  more  discontented,  more  irritated  and 
more  restless  than  ever  before.  The  world  of 
civilization  is  today  an  immense  hospital-ward, 
the  air  is  filled  with  groans  and  lamentations, 
and  every  form  of  suffering  is  to  be  seen  twist- 
ing and  turning  on  the  beds.  Go  through  the 
world  and  ask  each  country  you  come  to,  "Does 
contentment  dwell  here?  Have  you  peace  and 
happiness  ?"  From  each  you  will  have  the 
same  reply,  "Pass  on.  We  have  not  what  you 
seek."  Pause  and  listen  at  the  borders,  and 
the  breeze  will  bring  to  your  ears  from  each 
one  the  same  confused  echoes  of  contention  and 
tumult,  of  revolt  and  of  oppression. 

Examples  folloiv:  socialism  in  Germany;  the 
conflict  of  nationalities  in  Austria-Hungary ; 
the  rise  of  the  laboring  class  in  England;  the 
unrest  in  Italy  indicated  by  republicanism  and 
imperialism  (especially  as  to  Italia  Irredenta) 
as  icell  as  by  the  activities  of  the  Camorra  and 
the  Mafia  in  the  south;  communism  in  France: 
the  agitation  against  absentee  landlordism  in 
Ireland;  Carlism  in  Spain;  nihilism  in  Russia. 
Thus  the  political  situation  in  Europe  in  1883. 
The  statements  of  the  last  paragraph  could  no 
doubt  be  equally  icell  supported  with  facts  from 
the  present  conditions. 

Another  and   far  more   dangerous  form    (of 
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the  universal  disease  of  the  age)  is  the  depres- 
sion, uneasiness  and  breaking  away  which 
characterizes  the  mental  attitude  of  every  fully 
developed  man  who  has  attained  to  the  heights 
of  modern  culture,  irrespective  of  his  nation 
and  allegiance  or  non-allegiance  to  party  or 
state.  This  pessimism  is  the  key-note  of  our 
age  as  a  delight  in  mere  existence  was  of  the 
classic  ages,  and  extreme  piety  of  the  medieval 
period.  Every  man  of  culture  feels  this  sense 
of  irritating  discomfort  which  he  ascribes  to 
some  slight,  casual  cause,  inevitably  the  wrong 
one,  unless  he  analyzes  his  feelings  with  un- 
usual care— it  leads  him  to  criticize  and  harshly 
condemn  the  varying  phases  of  our  modern  so- 
cial life.  This  impatience  upon  which  all  out- 
side influences  seem  to  exert  an  exciting  and 
even  exasperating  effect,  is  called  by  some 
nervousness,  by  others  pessimism  and  by  a 
third  class,  skepticism.  The  multiplicity  of 
names  describes  but  one  and  the  same  disease. 
This  disease  is  visible  in  every  manifestation 
of  modern  culture.  We  discover  the  very  first 
traces  of  its  existence  in  the  literature  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  {the  Eighteenth) , 
as  any  disturbances  or  changes  in  the  condi- 
tions of  mankind  are  detected  first  by  the  deli- 
cate perceptions  of  a  poetic  temperament. 
While  the  upper  classes  were  following  an  un- 
interrupted round  of  corrupt  gaieties,  making 
their  lives  one  prolonged  orgy,  while  the  self- 
sufficient  middle  classes  saw  nothing  beyond 
the  length  of  their  own  noses  and  were  stupidly 
content  with  the  way  things  were  going,  of  a 
sudden  Jean  Jacques  Rosseau  lifted  his  voice 
in  a  ringing  appeal  for  deliverance  from   his 
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surroundings,  which  yet  had  so  many  attrac- 
tions. He  enthusiastically  preached  to  the 
world  about  a  return  to  a  state  of  primeval 
nature,  by  which  he  was  far  from  meaning-  - 
return  to  primitive  barbarism,  but  only  a 
change  to  something  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  actual  state  of  things.  His  cry  awoke  an 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  all  his  contemporaries,  as 
when  a  certain  note  is  struck,  all  the  chords 
in  the  instrument  which  are  attune  to  it  are 
set  vibrating — a  proof  that  Rousseau's  longings 
pre-existed  unconsciously  in  those  around  him. 

German  Romanticism  is  descended  in  a  di- 
rect line  from  Rousseau's  longings  for  primeval 
nature.  It  is  however  a  feeble  Rousseauism, 
which  did  not  have  the  courage  to  go  to  the 
end  of  the  path  upon  which  it  had  entered 
Romanticism  does  not  go  as  far  back  as  the 
prehistoric  epoch,  but  stops  at  a  more  acces- 
sible point,  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Middle  Ages 
as  painted  by  the  Romantic  School  in  such 
glowing  colors  are,  however,  as  far  removed 
from  the  actual  Middle  Ages  of  history  as 
Rousseau's  primeval  nature  was  from  the  actual 
times  of  primitive  man.  In  both  cases  their 
ideal  world  was  to  be  constructed  in  the  same 
way,  with  everything  now  existing  to  be  re- 
placed by  its  opposite.  In  both  cases  their 
ideas  betrayed  a  conscious  or  instinctive  funda- 
mental conviction  that  any  change  from  the 
present  must  prove  an  improvement  upon  the 
present  conditions  of  affairs.  By  tracing  fur- 
ther the  genealogical  line  of  this  literary  ten- 
dency, we  arrive  at  French  Romanticism,  which 
is  a  daughter  of  the  German  school;  and  later 
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we  come  to  the  Byronie  disgust  with  the  world, 
which  forms  a  separate  branch  of  the  same  fam- 
ily. From  the  Byronie  line  are  descended  the 
German  pessimistic  poets,  the  Russian  Push- 
kin, the  French  Musset  and  the  Italian  Leo- 
pardi.  The  family  trait  in  their  mental  phy- 
siognomies is  their  tragic  discontent  with  the 
realities  of  life,  which  one  vents  in  pathetic 
moans,  another  in  bitter  scorn  of  self,  and  a 
third  in  enraptured  yearnings  for  different  and 
more  perfect  conditions  of  life. 

The  naturalism  ff  Zola  and  his  followers 
shows  the  same  pessimism.  The  fine  arts  of 
the  last  quarter  of  the  century  also  indicate  a 
dissatisfaction  with  the  ivorld  as  it  is. 

Pessimism  is  also  the  fashionable  coloring  of 
thought  now  in  philosophy,  not  only  in  •  the 
established  philosophies  taught  in  the  univer- 
sities, but  also  in  the  private  systems  of  phi- 
losophic thought  and  enquiry  which  every  per- 
son of  culture  has  built  up  for  himself  around 
the  important  problems  of  the  day.  In  Ger- 
many, Schopenhauer  is  God  and  Hartmann  is 
his  prophet.  The  Positivism  of  Auguste  Comte 
is  making  no  progress  either  as  doctrine  or 
sect,  for  even  its  followers  have  acknowledged 
that  its  methods  were  too  circumscribed  and 
its  aims  not  sufficiently  high.  The  philosophers 
of  France  are  confining  their  investigations  to 
psychology,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  to  psycho- 
physiology.  English  philosophy  has  lost  its 
right  to  the  title  of  metaphysics,  as  it  has  aban- 
doned its  higher  task,  that  of  seeking  a  satis- 
factory view  of  the  world,  and  is  only  occupied 
by   questions   of   secondary    importance.      John 
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Stuart  Mill  is  only  studying  logic;  Herbert 
Spencer  is  busy  with  sociology;  Bain  is  devot- 
ing his  time  to  theories  of  education.  Germany 
alone  has  a  living  school  of  metaphysics,  but 
it  is  dismal  and  hopeless.  The  world  is  now 
attracted  by  that  philosophy  which  proclaims 
that  this  intolerable  universe  will  finally,  owing 
•to  the  wish  of  all  created  beings  for  annihila- 
tion, sink  again  into  nothing. 

This  same  disease  of  the  age  shows  itself  in 
the  realms  of  economics  in  a  different  but  no 
less  significant  form.  An  undefined  feeling  of 
approaching  danger  haunts  the  man  of  ^wealth; 
he  sees  a  menace  in  the  present  condition  of 
men  and  affairs,  so  that  he  has  come  to  look 
upon  his  possessions  as  a  loan  that  can  be  de- 
manded from  him  at  any  moment.  The  poor 
man  is  consumed  by  envy  and  greed  for  the 
wealth  of  the  privileged  few;  neither  in  him- 
self nor  in  the  existing  arrangement  of  the 
world  and  society,  as  he  has  learned  to  under- 
stand it,  does  he  discover  any  convincing  rea- 
sons for  the  fact  that  he  is  poor,  and  hence 
excluded  from  the  table  of  life's  pleasures.  He 
listens  with  a  fierce  impatience  to  a  voice  with- 
in him  which  whispers  that  his  rights  to  the 
blessings  of  this  life  are  as  good  as  any  man's. 
The  faith  in  a  continuance  of  its  present  state 
has  been  rudely  shaken  in  the  minds  of  all, 
even  those  who  will  not  acknowledge  their 
secret  doubts  and  anxieties. 

A  dread  of  examining  and  comprehending  the 
actualities  of  life  prevails  to  a  frightfully  alarm- 
ing extent,  and  manifests  itself  in  a  thousand 
ways.     The  means  of  sensation  and  perception 
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are  eagerly  counterfeited  by  altering  the  ner- 
vous system  through  the  use  of  stimulating  or 
narcotic  poisons  of  all  kinds,  manifesting  there- 
by an  instinctive  aversion  to  the  realities  of 
appearances  and  circumstances.  It  is  true  that 
we  are  only  capable  of  perceiving  the  changes 
in  our  own  organism,  not  in  those  going  on 
around  us.  But  the  changes  within  us  are 
caused,  most  probably,  by  objects  outside  us; 
our  senses  give  us  a  picture  of  these  objects, 
whose  reliability  is  surely  more  to  be  depended 
upon,  when  only  warped  by  the  imperfections 
in  our  normal  selves,  than  when  to  these  un- 
avoidable sources  of  error  is  added  a  conscious 
disturbance  in  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  caused  by  the  use  of  various  poisons. 
Only  when  our  perceptions  of  things  around  us 
awake  in  us  a  feeling  of  positive  discomfort, 
do  we  realize  the  necessity  of  warding  bff  these 
unpleasant  sensations  or  of  modifying  them  un- 
til they  become  more  agreeable.  This  is  the 
cause  of  the  constant  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  alcohol  and  tobacco  and  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  habit  of  taking  opium  and  mor- 
phine is  spreading.  Society  as  a  whole  repeats 
the  action  of  the  individual  who  tries  to  "drown 
his  sorrows  in  the  flowing  bowl."  It  seeks 
oblivion  of  the  present,  and  grasps  at  anything 
that  can  provide  it  with  the  necessary  illusions 
by  which  it  can  escape  from  real  life. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  instinctive  self-de- 
ception and  attempt  at  temporary  oblivion  of 
the  actual  world  goes  the  final  plunge  into 
eternal  oblivion:  statistics  prove  that  the  num- 
Lor  of  suicides  is  increasing  in  the  highly  civil- 
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ized  countries,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

Skepticism  develops  no  characters,  because  it 
has  excluded  faith  in  fundamental  principles. 
It  is  in  reality  but  another  phase  of  the  uni- 
versal discontent  with  the  present.  It  is  only 
by  becoming  convinced  that  the  world  is  out  of 
sorts  generally,  and  that  everything  is  wrong, 
insufficient  and  contemptible,  that  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  all  is  vanity,  and  nothing' 
worth  an  effort  or  a  struggle  between  duty  and 
inclination. 

The  question  here  arises:  Is  this  picture 
true  of  modern  times  alone?  Does  it  not  also 
represent  the  characteristics  of  all  previous 
ages? 

I  am  far  from  being  an  enthusiast  on  the 
subject  of  days  that  are  past.  I  am  no  believer 
in  any  Golden  Age.  The  life  of  man  has  al- 
ways been  more  or  less  of  a  struggle.  He  has 
always  known  discontent  and  unhappiness. 
Pessimism  has  a  physiological  basis,  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  suffering  is  entailed  upon  us 
by  the  nature  of  our  organism.  It  is  by  suffer- 
ing that  we  first  become  conscious  of  our  ego. 
Our  ego  is  first  brought  to  our  consciousness 
by  a  perception  of  its  limitations;  and  this 
perception  of  its  limitations  is  never  awakened 
save  by  its  coming  into  contact,  more  or  less 
rudely,  with  something  outside  it. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  religion  was  the 
great  safety  valve.  In  the  French  Revolution, 
a  feeling  of  optimism  prevailed,  for  the  enthu- 
siasts thought  that  they  had  a  remedy  for  all 
the  ills  of  the  earth.     Never,  thought  Nordau, 
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before   his   own    time    had   there   oetn  such  an 
atmosphere  of  suffocating  pessimism. 

We  learn  from  our  rapid  scanning  of  the 
past  centuries  that  the  present  tone  of  thought 
is  without  precedent.  History  contains  the  rec- 
ord of  but  one  moment  that  reminds  us  of  our 
own  in  this  respect,  and  that  is  the  period  of 
the  death  agony  of  the  ancient  world.  This 
resemblance  has  been  shown  repeatedly.  The 
people  had  outgrown  the  old  ideas,  and  new 
ones  to  replace  them  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. They  believed  no  longer  in  the  doc- 
trines of  paganism,  nor  in  the  teachings  of  the 
philosophers.  The  theories  upon  which  their 
lives  had  hitherto  been  based  were  found  to 
be  erroneous,  and  consequently  the  latter  had 
become  illogical  and  without  meaning.  A 
weariness  and  hopeless  dejection  had  conse- 
quently crept  into  the  hearts  of  men;  they 
could  find  no  relief  in  their  own  resources  or 
in  anything  around  them.  They  lost  even  the 
last  vestige  of  faith  in  a  possible  improvement, 
and  committed  suicide  by  thousands,  unable  to 
resist  the  ravages  of  the  moral  epidemic.  That 
dismal  time  when  the  Roman  Empire  was 
tottering  to  its  fall  and  paganism  was  in  its 
death  agonies,  is  the  only  period  in  which  we 
meet  with  the  same  depression,  the  same  rest- 
less spirit  of  investigation  and  fault-finding,  the 
same  skepticism  in  superficial  and  pessimism 
in  deep  minds  which  characterize  our  own 
highly  civilized  age.  But,  after  all,  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  two  periods;  this  hope- 
less despair  of  the  future  only  attacked  the 
aristocracy  of  mind,  the  comparatively  few  in 
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ancient  Rome,  while  the  masses  lived  out  their 
lives  in  stolid  unconcern,  looking  upon  the 
great  tragedy  of  the  age  as  merely  an  external 
misfortune.  But  in  our  time  this  pessimism 
lowers  like  a  dense,  black  cloud  over  the  vast 
majority  of  cultivated  human  beings.  The  dif- 
ference therefore  is  more  in  extent  than  in  kind 
— but.  extent  is  the  very  matter  that  distin- 
guishes an  epidemic. 

The  perpetual  conflict  between  the  existing 
conditions  of  the  world  and  our  secret  convic- 
tions has  a  most  tragic  effect  upon  the  inner 
life  of  the  individual.  We  seem  to  ourselves 
like  the  clowns  who  set  others  to  laughing  by 
jokes  which  have  grown  stale  and  flat  to  them- 
selves. Ignorance  is  easily  combined  with  a 
kind  of  animal  sense  of  comfort,  and  we  can 
live  happy  and  contented  if  we  accept  our  sur- 
roundings as  necessary  and  right. 

As  soon  as  we  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
hitherto  cherished  institutions  have  lost  their 
vitality  and  are  all  out  of  date,  that,  they  are 
empty,  foolish  phantoms,  partly  scarecrows  and 
partly  theatre  properties,  we  experience  the 
horror  and  longing  for  escape,  the  discourage- 
ment and  disgust,  while  a  living  man  would 
feel  if  he  were  locked  in  a  vault  with  the 
dead,  or  a  sane  man  who  was  locked  up  with 
madmen  and  obliged  to  humor  their  vagaries 
or  suffer  physical  violence. 

This  perpetual  conflict  between  our  ideas 
and  all  forms  of  our  civilization,  this  necessity 
for  carrying  on  our  existence  in  the  midst  of 
institutions  which  we  consider  to  be  lies — these 
are    the    causes    of   our    pessimism   and    skep- 
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tieism.  This  is  the  frightful  rip  that  tears 
the  civilized  world  in  two.  In  this  insupport- 
able contradiction  we  lose  all  enjoyment  of  life 
and  all  inclination  for  effort.  It  is  the  cause  of 
that  feverish  sense  of  discomfort  that  disturbs 
the  people  of  culture  in  all  countries  to-day. 

It  will  be  the  task  of  the  following  chapters 
to  set  forth  in  detail  the  different  phases  of 
this  discordant  strife  between  the  principal 
conventional  lies  of  our  civilization  and  the 
truths  they  deny,  based  on  natural  science, 
which  we  have  adopted  as  our  conception  of 
the  universe. 

THE   LIE   OF   RELIGION 

Religion  is  the  most  powerful  and  widely  ex- 
tended of  all  the  institutions  bequeathed  to  U3 
by  the  past.  The  entire  hunran  race  comes 
under  its  ban.  It  binds  with  the  same  fetters 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  races  alike,  and  its 
connecting  links  render  the  negro  of  Australia 
the  brother  in  sentiment  and  neighbor  in  civil- 
ization of  the  English  lord. 

Religion  penetrates  all  forms  of  political  and 
social  life,  and  faith  in  its  abstract  dogmas  is 
the  avowed  or  unexpressed  foundation  for  the 
rightfulness  or  even  the  possibility  of  a  whole 
series  of  actions  which  form  the  degrees  of 
critical  development  in  any  individual  ex- 
istence. There  are  still  a  great  many  civilized 
countries  where  everyone  is  obliged  to  belong 
to  some  established  form  of  worship.  The 
world  has  progressed  somewhat  since  the  days 
of  the  Anti-Reformation  under  Bloody  Mary,  of 
Spain  during  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  of  the 
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Puritan  rule  in  New  England,  when  every 
citizen  was  obliged,  under  the  most  fearful 
penalties,  to  take  part  in  the  established  wor- 
ship; but  the  progress,  taken  as  a  whole,  has 
been  slight.  The  state  no  longer  drives  every 
individual  to  mass  and  confession;  it  has 
abolished  the  penalty  of  being  burnt  at  the 
stake  for  negligence  in  church  attendance;  but 
it  requires,  at  least  in  some  countries,  every 
citizen  to  be  enrolled  on  the  list  of  members 
of  some  religious  community,  and  by  means  of 
its  organization  exacts  contributions  from  all 
sides. 

Religion  receives  into  her  arms  at  its  birth 
the  infant  of  civilized  life;  she  becomes  its 
unyielding,  implacable  companion  throughout 
its  entire  existence,  and  will  not  relinquish 
her  claims  even  upon  its  death-bed.  A  citizen 
is  born — the  parents  are  obliged  to  present  him 
for  baptism,  as  a  refusal  would  in  some  coun- 
tries render  them  liable  to  a  fine  and  prosecu- 
tion by  the  state.  He  wishes  to  get  married — 
this  he  can  only  do  in  the  church,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  minister.  Many  countries 
recognize  a  civil  marriage  as  legal,  it  is  true; 
but  in  the  first  place  it  is  only  introduced  into 
a  comparatively  small  number;  in  the  second, 
where  it  is  already  introduced,  powerful  forces 
are  at  work  undermining  it;  and  in  the  third 
place,  social  customs  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  law.  Consequently,  in  those  countries 
where  the  civil  marriage  is  recognized,  it  is 
hardly  considered  a  complete  marriage.  He 
dies — a  minister  follows  his  corpse  to  the 
grave,   and   he   is   laid   to   rest   in   consecrate 
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ground,  surrounded  by  the  tokens  and  symbols 
of  religion.  In  many  cases  he  can  only  ad- 
vance his  most  authorized  interests  by  taking 
an  oath,  based  upon  religious  idea.  He  is  will- 
ing to  shed  his  blood  for  his  country — he  can 
not  do  so  unless  he  takes  the  oath  of  allegiance 
before  God.  He  applies  to  the  legal  authorities 
to  maintain  his  rights — he  is  straightway  called 
upon  for  an  oath.  He  can  not  give  his  testi- 
mony before  his  fellow-citizens  without  an 
oath;  neither  can  he  assume  a  public  office 
without  an  oath.  A  passionate  resistance  met 
and  overwhelmed  the  recent  attempts  in  France 
and  England  to  substitute  a  formal  assurance 
of  honor  and  conscience  for  the  customary 
religious  oath.  Throughout  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  civilized  world,  there  is  not 
a  single  nook  or  corner  to  be  found  in  which 
the  autocratic  yoke  of  religion  has  been  shaken 
off. 

We  learn  from  history  that  the  family,  prop- 
erty, the  state  and  religion  are  the  forms  in 
which  civilization  has  developed.  Well,  none 
of  these  four  forms  includes  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  individuals  as  the  last.  There  are  many 
persons  standing  outside  the  pale  of  family 
life — such  as  foundlings,  or  the  street  arabs 
of  large  cities,  although  in  later  years  they  may 
found  a  family  by  marriage  or  concubinage. 
Habitual  criminals  and  the  very  poor  do  not 
recognize  the  principles  of  property.  In  the 
midst  of  our  highly  regulated  civilization  there 
are  isolated  groups — the  Gypsies,  for  example 
— who  do  not  join  the  organization  of  the 
state;   their  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  are 
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never  recorded;  they  never  pay  taxes  or  serve 
out  terms  of  military  service;  even  if  they  de- 
sired it,  they  would  find  it  difficult  to  enter 
upon  a  normal  civil  life,  because  they  could 
produce  none  of  the  besea^ed  documents  with- 
out which  the  son  of  modern  civilization  can 
not  receive  an  official  recognition  of  his  life 
and  death.  But  the  case  is  different  with 
religion;  the  number  of  tnose  without  the  fold 
is  exceedingly  small. 

Jordan  tells  of  the  law  which  had  recently 
"been  passed  in  Austria  vermitting  citizens  to 
register  themselves  as  creedless.  It  ivas  chiefly 
taken  advantage  of  by  Jews  who  sought  thus 
to  escape  racial  prejudice.  He  does  not  add 
that  many  Hebrews  of  the  late  Nineteenth  (as 
of  the  Twentieth)  Century  really  have  been 
creedless:  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  was  late 
in  coming  to  them,  and  our  oicn  time  corre- 
sponds in  the  Hebrew  world  to  the  Eighteenth 
Century  in  the  western  Christian  world. 

When  I  call  religion  a  conventional  lie  of 
civilized  society,  I  do  not  mean  by  the  word 
religion  a  belief  in  supernatural  and  abstract 
powers.  This  belief  is  sincere  with  most 
people.  It  still  exists  unconsciously  even  in 
men  of  the  highest  culture,  and  there  are  but 
few  children  of  the  Twentieth  Century  who 
have  become  so  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
viewing  the  world  from  the  standpoint  of 
natural  science  that  this  conviction  has  pene- 
trated into  the  farthest  recesses  of  their  minds, 
beyond  the  control  of  the  will. 

As  a  partially  or  entirely  unconscious  cling- 
ing to  transcendental  ideas,  religion  is  in  fact 
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a  physical  relic  of  the  childhood  of  the  human 
race;  I  go  still  further  and  say  that  it  is  a 
functional  weakness,  caused  by  the  imperfec- 
tion or  our  organ  of  thought. 

To    the    savage,    time,,    space,    and    causality 
as  real  and  mater::  things  which 

surround  him  and  which  he  can  touch.  He 
imagines  time  to  be  a  monster  that  devours 
his  own  children;  space  seems  to  him  to  be  a 
built  around  the  horizon,  or  else  the  union 
of  the  visible  earth  of  the  heavens,  which  he 
looks  upon  as  a<  vast  roof  or  dome;  and 
causality  appears  to  him  so  necessary  and  in- 
separable from  circumstances  that  he  gives  it 
the  simplest  and  to  him  most  reasonable  form; 
iracing    effects    to    the:.  -    by    ascribing 

them  to  the  direct  action  of  some  being  like 
himself.  But  now  arises  for  the  first  time 
a  cause  for  perplexity.  When  his  wife  Bl 
the  fire  by  rubbing  two  dry  sticks  together, 
when  his  companion  kills  an  animal  with  his 
stone  hatchet,  his  senses  apprehend  the  causes 
of  the  blaze  and  of  the  animal's  death.  But 
when  the  storm  blows  over  his  hut  or  he  is 
bruised  by  the  hail,  he  can  not  see  the  being 
that  is  maltreating  him  in  this  fashion.  He 
can  not  doubt  that  this  being  exists  and  is 
somewhere  close  at  hand,  for  there  lies  his 
hut   in   ruins,   and   the  i  the  hail- 

stones are  bleeding:  and  somebody  must  have 
done  it  intentionally.     1  roused  by 

that   horrible    dread   which   is   always    aroused 
by  unknown  danger  against  which  we  are  not 
always    able    to    defend    ourselves — this    senti- 
it  is  the  beginning  of  religion. 
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Upon  this  sentiment  of  fear  are  based  all 
the  primitive  forms  of  religious  worship. 
Causality  was  conceived  of  by  primitive  man 
as  something  material  and  concrete.  He 
sought  for  every  circumstance  which  disturbed 
him  some  cause  near  at  home.  This  led  to  his 
peopling  nature  with  a  personal  god,  or  with 
personal  gods  and  goddesses;  and  his  fear  of 
these,  who  appeared  to  him  as  enemies,  caused 
sacrifices  and  prayers  meant  to  appease  them. 
This  root  of  religion  is  still  imbedded  in  the 
heart  of  civilized  man.  Even  intellects  of  high 
culture,  sufficiently  advanced  in  reasoning  to 
be  beyond  considering  time  and  space  as  ma- 
terial existences,  are  yet  in  the  habit  of  look- 
ing upon  causality  as. something  essential;  they 
have  not  yet  climbed  to  the  height  of  abstract 
reasoning,  from  wmence  causality  appears  no 
longer  as  a  concomitant  to  the  phenomenon, 
but  as  a  certain  form  of  thought.  Anthropo- 
morphism is  still  carried  on  today,  even  by  the 
grown-up  man,  in  the  secret  intimacy  of  his 
inner  life,  which  is  never  entirely  freed  from 
the  results  of  his  childhood  habits. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  fashionable  philoso- 
pher of  our  own  day  has  built  up  his  system 
upon  the  same  hypothesis  from  which  were 
evolved  the  rudimentary  conceptions  of  the 
cave-dweller  of  prehistoric  ages,  that  is,  upon 
the  acceptation  of  a  will  as  not  only  the  neces- 
sary condition  preceding  every  phase  of  activ- 
ity, but  also  of  the  very  existence  of  every 
object.  This  ascription  of  certain  faculties 
which  we  know  by  experience  to  belong  to 
us,  to  surrounding  inanimate  objects,  this  ef- 
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fort  to  attribute  their  material  form  to  the 
pre-existence  of  some  will-power  in  them,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  actuality 
of  a  human  being  from  the  necessarily  accom- 
panying will,  with  its  arbitrary  and  constantly 
exercised  power,  is  certainly  a  return  to  the 
very  first  stage  of  the  intellectual  activity  of 
the  human  race.  Schopenhauer  has  succeeded 
in  refining  his  system  and  clothing  it  in  tech- 
nical terms,  but  its  kernel  is  nevertheless  the 
most  astonishing  case  of  atavism  which  is  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  history  of  philosophy — 
a  history  which  is  a  record  of  remarkable  re- 
turns of  the  human  mind  to  ancient  follies  and 
dreams  long  since  outgrown.  When  we  find 
that  a  profound  thinker  like  Schopenhauer, 
standing  upon  the  height  of  modern  culture, 
can  attribute  to  inorganic  things  a  will-power 
like  that  of  man,  in  order  to  comprehend  them; 
when  we  see  that  this  system  receives  a  cor- 
dial welcome  from  large  numbers  of  the  most 
cultured  and  intelligent  members  of  modern 
society,  we  are  enabled  to  comprehend  in  all 
their  details  the  ideas  of  the  mammal-hunter 
of  the  quarternary  period,  who  could  only  con- 
ceive of  nature  by  imagining  behind  every 
phenomenon  some  compelling  power  like  him- 
self, made  after  his  image,  only  more  power- 
ful and  awe-inspiring,  with  a  larger  stone 
hatchet  and  a  more  violent  appetite;  and  this 
was  the  germ  from  which  religion  was  de- 
veloped later. 

Special  enquirers  have  discussed  extensively 
the  question  whether  the  belief  in  an  im- 
mortal   soul    preceded    or    followed    the    belief 
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in  a  god,  and  whether  all  ideas  of  religion  were 
not  evolved  from  the  doctrine  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  after  passing  through 
the  intermediate  stages  of  demon-worship. 
That  many  ancient  races  and  modern  savage 
tribes  consider  the  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  a  more  important  factor  of  their 
religion  than  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  a 
god,  is  shown  by  the  worship  paid  to  the  dead 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  cannibalism 
of  certain  tribes  in  Central  Africa  and  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  The  savage  does  not  eat 
flesh  or  drink  the  blood  of  human  beings  to 
satisfy  his  hunger,  but  in  the  hope  that  the 
virtues  of  the  slaughtered  man  may  become 
part  of  the  warrior  who  eats  him. 

Whether  the  belief  in  God  or  the  belief  in  the 
soul  is  more  ancient,  is  a  secondary  question. 
The  two  beliefs  were  conceived  and  accepted 
by  the  mind  of  man  at  a  very  early  period. 
An  incorrect  observation  and  a  mistaken  com- 
prehension of  the  laws  of  nature  by  prehistoric 
man,  led  to  the  belief  in  a  personal  God,  and 
the  belief  in  the  soul  was  caused  by  observa- 
tion of  the  difference  between  a  living  and  a 
dead  thing. 

In  the  dead  human  being  nothing  is  stirring; 
therefore  that  which  was  beating  and  hopping 
in  the  living  man  must  have  been  the  cause 
of  life.  When  the  man  was  alive,  it  was  there; 
when  he  died,  it  vanished,  it  forsook  the  body. 
But  what  can  it  be?  To  this  question  the 
fanciful  imagination  of  primitive  man  produced 
several  answers.  Some  called  the  soul  a  dove 
or  a  butterfly;   those  capable  of  more  abstract 
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conceptions  called  it  a  shadow  or  a  breath  of 
wind. 

These  ideas  hen   the 

.-/)  and  death 
n  it  left  the  body  permanently).  Perhaps 
:>iil  went  into  another  body  <\g  to 

the  theory  of  metempsychosis). 

By  a  miracle  of  abstract,  reasoning,  the  phi- 
hers  of  India  conceived  the  idea  of  Nir- 
vana, the  absolute  nothing,  the  absolute  non- 
nee  of  matter  and  motion.  The  human 
mind  is  capable  of  comprehending  this  con- 
ception of  an  absolute  nothing,  when  universe 
and  ego  alike  can  cease  to  exist.  But  it  is  in- 
capable of  grasping  the  idea  of  an  annihilation 
of  the  ego,  while  the  world  lives  on. 

c   the  be- 
ll  God  and  the  belief  in   personal  immor- 
to  Nordau  to  be  based  upon  hu- 
man limitations.    Religion  was  cherished  from 

d   by  the  poor  and 
s  to  make  all  men 
fe    superiority    of    God. 
Furthermore,  man  is  a  social  an  mon 

hip  is  but  one  of  his  gregarious  tendencies. 
This  solidari  ly  seeking  expres- 

sion. Once  in  a  while  every  man  feels  the  need 
of  knowing  that  he  is  a  fragment  of  a  mi| 
whole,  of  convincing  himself  that  the  great 
current  of  race  development  is  flowing  through 
by  side  with  the  current  of  in- 
dividual self-development,  and  that  his  indi- 
vidual existence  is  but  a  trivial  episode  in  the 
grand  total  of  human  existence.  The  man  or 
culture  finds  a  thousand  opportunities  for  sat- 
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isfying  this  need  without  leaving  his  library  or 
his  drawing-room.  But  how  is  it  with  the  man 
on  a  lower  social  scale?  Where  does  he  find 
an  opportunity  to  merge  his  separate  existe.i  .  • 
into  that  of  collective  mankind?  Until  the 
present  day  the  working  man  has  only  attained 
to  a  higher  existence  through  religion.  Sunday 
has  been  not  only  a  day  of  physical  rest  to  him, 
but  also  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
all  the  blossoms  of  his  mind.  The  sermon  was 
the  only  elevating  discourse  which  he  ever  had 
the  opportunity  of  hearing.  This  is  the  reason 
why  he  continues  to  cling  to  religion  with 
such  fervor,  and  it  will  remain  a  powerful  ob- 
stacle against  his  acceptation  of  modern  ideas, 
unless  the  new  culture  offers* him  some  sub-« 
stitute  for  the  emotions  and  satisfactions  of  hi: 
human  self-consciousness  which  he  has  hither- 
to found  in  religion. 

This  substitute  will  be  provided.  Intercourse 
with  the  poets  and  thinkers  of  all  ages,  through 
their  works,  will  supersede  the  sermon;  th? 
theatre  and  the  lecture  hall  will  make  tho 
church  unnecessary.  The  germs  of  future  for- 
mations are  already  perceptible  on  all  sides. 

The  longing  experienced  by  man  for  a  higher 
intellectual  growth,  an  ideal,  for  a  consolation 
always  ready  at  hand,  and  even  for  the  self- 
deception  of  a  powerful  and  mysterious  protec- 
tor in  all  emergencies,  is  no  false  pretension, 
but  a  genuine  and  ineradicable  sentiment.  This 
is  not  what  I  mean  by  the  conventional  lie  of 
religion.  By  this  term  I  wish  to  express  tho 
reverence  paid  by  men,  even  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced culture,  to  the  doctrines,  ceremonies 
and  ministers  of  religion. 
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Owing  to  the  force  of  habit  we  go  regularly 
to  church,  bow  reverently  to  the  minister,  and 
solemnly  take  up  our  Bible.  We  avoid  exact 
comparisons  of  the  outward  church  observances 
with  our  knowledge  and  convictions. 

Historical  investigations  have  revealed  to  as 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Bible.  We  know 
that  by  this  name  we  designate  a  collection  of 
writings  as  radically  unlike  in  origin  and  char- 
acter as  if  the  Nibelungenlied,  Mirabeau's 
speeches,  Heine's  love  poems,  and  a  manual  of 
zoology  had  been  printed  and  mixed  up  pro- 
miscuously, then  bound  into  one  volume.  We 
find  collected  in  this  book  the  superstitious  be- 
liefs of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palestine, 
with  indistinct  echoes  of  Indian  and  Persian 
fables,  mistaken  imitations  of  Egyptian  theories 
and  customs,  historical  chronicles  as  dry  as 
they  are  unreliable,  and  miscellaneous  poems,  ' 
which  are  rarely  distinguished  by  beauties  of 
the  highest  order,  but  frequently  by  superfluity 
of  expression,  coarseness,  bad  taste,  and  gen- 
uine Oriental  sensuality.  As  a  literary  monu- 
ment the  Bible  is  of  much  later  origin  than  the 
Vedas;  as  a  work  of  literary  value  it  is  sur- 
passed by  everything  written  in  the  last  two 
thousand  years,  even  by  second-rate  authors; 
and  to  compare  it  seriously  with  the  produc- 
tions of  Homer,  Sophocles,  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
or  Goethe,  would  require  a  fanaticized  mind 
that  had  entirely  lost  its  power  of  judgment. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  details  of 
this  sham  structure  of  religion.  We  must  be 
content  to  accept  a  few  of  the  most  significant. 
r»iplomatists   make    use    of   all    possible   means 
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to  induce  the  cardinals  to  elect  a  Pope  who 
suits  them.  After  the  tedious  intrigues  have 
led  to  the  wished-for  conclusion,  these  same 
diplomatists,  who  have  been  pulling  the  strings 
of  the  puppet  show,  manifest  a  sudden  and 
fervent  reverence  for  the  Pope's  authority  and 
person  which  is  founded  upon  the  fiction  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  selected  him  as  the  suc- 
cessor  to    St.    Peter. 

The  fraud  of  religion  penetrates  and  de- 
moralizes our  whole  public  and  private  exist- 
ence. The  state  is  guilty  of  imposition  when 
it  sets  apart  special  days  for  prayer  or  thanks- 
giving, when  it  appoints  ministers  and  calls  the 
higher  clergy  into  the  House  of  Lords;  the 
community  is  guilty  of  the  same  lie  when  it 
builds  churches;  the  judge  is  acting  a  lie  when 
he  is  passing  sentence  upon  some  person  who 
has  been  blaspheming  or  insulting  God  or  the 
church;  the  minister,  imbued  with  the  modern 
tone  of  thought,  knows  that  he  is  guilty  of  de- 
ception when  he  takes  pay  for  repeating  dogmas 
and  conducting  ceremonies  which  he  knows  to 
be  nothing  more  than  nonsensical  frauds;  the 
enlightened  citizen  knows  he  is  a  hypocrite 
when  he  affects  an  outward  reverence  for  the 
man  of  God,  when  he  goes  to  communion  or  pre- 
sents his  child  for  baptism.  The  continued 
existence  of  these  ancient,  partly  prehistoric, 
forms  of  worship  is  a  monstrous  fact  such  as 
would  be  sufficient,  taken  alone,  to  characterize 
our  civilization  as  a  complete  imposition,  and 
our  political  and  social  conditions  of  life  as 
necessarily  temporary. 
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THE  POLITICAL  LIE 

Nordau  devotes  a  chapter  to  ichat  he  calls 
"The  Lie  of  a  Monarchy  and  Aristocracy." 
Since  the  interest  of  his  book  to  present-day 
American  readers  consists  in  its  logical  attacks 
on  current  prejudices,  most  of  this  may  well  be 
omitted  here.  However,  at  least  two  sentences 
are  important  and  characteristic  "I  am  not 
criticizing  the  institution  of  monarchy  in  the 
interests  of  a  republic"  and  "A  monarchy  owes 
its  existence  and  perpetuation  to  religion." 
That  is,  it  is  originally  established  by  force, 
but  it  has  not  the  slightest  stability  until  it  is 
accepted  as  natural,  right,  sacred.  The  same 
thing  applies  to  hereditary  aristocracy.  We  do 
not  find  Xordau  holding  any  brief  for  democ- 
racy or  the  theories  of  genetic  equality.  Here 
is  what  he  says  about  aristocracy: 

I  have  conceded  that  the  aristocracy  is  a  nat- 
ural and  therefore  unavoidable  and  necessarily 
permanent  institution  of  humanity,  and  do  not 
oppose  the  hereditary  honors  and  privileges 
which  are  accorded  to  it,  but  only  upon  one 
condition:  that  the  aristocracy  really  consist 
of  the  best  and  most  highly  qualified  human 
material  in  the  nation.  If  a  caste  of  nobility 
can  show  an  anthropological  foundation  for  its 
pretensions,  then  its  existence  is  justified.  It 
must  have  been  formed  originally  out  of  a 
group  of  selected  human  beings,  whose  natural 
advantages  were  perpetuated  and  increased  by 
sexual  selection.  This  is  the  historical  evolu- 
tion of  all  aristocracy. 

However,  the  original  noble  stocks  have  all 
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died  out,  Nordau  continues,  and  the  divine  right 
of  kings  to  create  new  nobles  seems  somehow 
to  be  exercised  upon  very  ignoble  fellows. 

The  next  attack  is  upon  the  paternalism  and 
the  red-tape  of  government  bureaus.  It  does 
not  apply  quite  so  much  to  America  as  to  old 
Germany  and  Austria,  but  we  can  understand 
it  sufficiently  well: 

My  specimen  typical  man  is  at  the  age  when 
his  parents  recognize  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  He  is  sent 
to  the  public  school.  Before  he  is  admitted,  his 
certificate  of  birth  must  be  produced.  One 
would  suppose  that  in  order  to  share  profitably 
in  the  blessings  of  public  instruction,  all  that 
would  be  necessary  would  be  to  live  and  have 
attained  to  a  certain  measure  of  physical  and 
mental  development.  This  would  be  a  mistake. 
A  certificate  of  birth  is  absolutely  indispens- 
able. This  respectable  document  is  the  key  to 
the  secrets  of  reading  and  writing.  If  it  is 
not  in  his  possession,  a  long  and  tedious  process 
of  red-tape  must  be  gone  through  with  to  prove 
satisfactorily  to  the  authorities  that  he  was 
born.  The  boy  is  finally  admitted  into  the 
school,  and  leaves  it  a  few  years  later  to  em- 
bark upon  a  business  career.  His  inclinations 
impel  him  to  assist  his  fellow  citizens  with  his 
advice  and  mediation  in  their  law-suits.  But 
he  is  forbidden  by  the  authorities  even  to  at- 
tempt anything  of  the  kind  until  he  has  pro- 
cured the  permission  of  the  state,  set  forth  in 
various  diplomas.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  per- 
mitted to  make  shoes,  although  a  badly  made 
shoe  is   sure   to  cause  more   suffering  than   a 
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bad  piece  of  legal  advice.  He  is  now  twenty 
years  old,  and  would  like  to  finish  his  educa- 
tion by  travel.  This  he  is  not  allowed  to  do, 
for  he  must  give  up  his  individuality  for  sev- 
eral years  and  perform  his  military  service. 
During  this  period  my  Jack  finds  leisure  and 
opportunity  to  fall  in  love  with  some  young 
woman.  He  is  too  high-minded  to  make  love  in 
the  usual  garrison  style.  He  wants  to  get 
married.  He  wishes  to,  but  he  is  not  allowed 
to.  So  long  as  he  is  a  soldier,  he  must  remain 
a  bachelor.  He  is  obliged  to  wait  until  he  has 
taken  off  his  uniform  for  good.  Now  can  he 
take  his  sweetheart  home  with  him?  Certain- 
ly, if  he  and  she  are  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary papers,  and  a  goodly  lot  of  them  is  re- 
quired. 

Jack  manages  to  sail  around  this  dangerous 
reef  by  skill  and  good  luck  at  last,  and  now  he 
would  like  to  open  a  wine-shop.  This  he  can 
not  do  without  the  permission  of  the  authori- 
ties, and  they  will  or  will  not  grant  this  per- 
mission as  they  happen  to  think  best.  Jack 
wants  to  remodel  his  house.  He  must  not  stir 
in  the  matter  until  he  gets  all  the  necessary 
certificates.  In  the  center  of  his  garden, 
sheltered  from  all  eyes  and  where  no  stranger's 
foot  would  ever  enter,  he  wishes  to  put  up  an 
outbuilding.  Even  this  is  not  permitted  with- 
out a  license  from  the  authorities.  Perhaps  he 
has  a  store,  and  feels  no  need  of  rest  every 
seventh  day.  He  would  like  to  sell  goods  on 
Sunday.  This  he  must  not  do  unless  he  wants 
to  be  arrested  and  fined  or  imprisoned.  His 
wife    presents    him    with    a    child.      He    must 
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register  the  fact  in  the  proper  place  and  he 
must  later   attend  to   its   being  vaccinated. 

Jack  takes  a  fancy  to  a  charming  spot  in 
the  public  park,  which  is  kept  up  by  the  money 
of  the  city  treasury;  he  is  promptly  warned 
to  keep  off  the  g»rass.  He  undertakes  a  walk- 
ing tour  through  his  province;  a  few  hours 
later  he  meets  a  policeman,  who  begins  asking 
him'all  sorts  of  impertinent  questions  about'his 
name,  his  business,  his  family,  and  so  on.  He 
must  answer,  or  suffer  indignities  and  annoy- 
ances. A  neighbor  one  day  coolly  appropriates 
part  of  his  garden  and  fences  it  for  his  own 
use;  Jack  appeals  to  the  law;  the  proof  of  the 
trespass  is  clear  and  convincing;  the  case  drags 
along  for  months.  He  wins  the  suit,  but  the 
defendant  proves  that  he  is  insolvent,  so  that 
Jack  gets  his  bit  of  garden  back,  but  he  has 
lost  twenty  times  what  it  is  worth  in  the 
process. 

Jack  has  further  adventures  with  the  law 
and  the  police;  finally,  old  and  poor  and  friend- 
less, he  attempts  to  commit  suicide;  he  is 
fished  out  of  the  river  and  sent  to  jail  for  the 
crime  of  attempted  suicide.  He  dies  in  jail 
and  is  legally  buried  in  a  properly  licensed 
graveyard. 

The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  state  upon 
the  individual  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
benefits  it  offers  him  in  return.  The  citizen 
resigns  his  independence  only  for  a  certain 
purpose  and  with  the  expectation  of  certain 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  it.  He  supposes 
that  the  state  to  which  he  has  sacrificed  a  large 
part  of  his  rights  as  an  individual  will  in  re- 
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turn  guarantee  the  security  of  his  life  and 
property  and  apply  the  combined  strength  of 
all  to  certain  matters  which  will  promote  the 
personal  interests  of  every  individual.  Well 
then :  we  must  admit  that  the  state  fulfills  these 
presuppositions  very  imperfectly.  It  ought  to 
ensure  to  us  our  life  and  property.  This  it 
does  not  do,  for  it  fails  to  prevent  wars.  Wars 
between  civilized  nations  are  no  rarer  and  no 
less  bloody  than  those  between  savage  tribes. 
Even  aside  from  war,  all  our  regulations  and 
restrictions  do  not  protect  the  life  of  the  in- 
dividual citizen  any  more  than  the  unrestrained 
freedom  of  barbarism.  Murders  between  the 
members  of  a  savage  tribe  occur  no  more  fre- 
quently than  in  civilized  communities.  Acts 
of  violence  are  almost  always  committed  under 
the  influence  of  passion,  and  this  is  entirely 
beyond  the  control  of  our  restraining  laws. 

In  spite  of  all  our  laws  and  regulations  we 
are  robbed  and  plundered,  directly  and  through 
all  sorts  of  swindles.  The  civilized  man  has 
not  only  to  look  after  his  own  protection,  like 
the  barbarian,  but  also  to  pay  for  the  protec- 
tion that  the  state  ostensibly  affords  him. 
Even  the  poorest  man  pays  taxes,  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  he  would  be  comfortably  off  at 
the  close  of  his  life  if  he  had  been  able  to  re- 
tain for  himself  the  fruits  of  his  labor  which 
he  has  been  obliged  to  pay  over  to  the  state. 
That  the  barbarian  may  lose  his  property  is 
only  possible;  that  the  man  of  our  civilization 
is  deprived  of  his  by  the  state,  by  means  of 
direct  and  indirect  taxation,  is  certain.    If  any- 
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thing  remains  to  the  latter,  he  must  guard  it 
as  carefully  as  the  barbarian  does  his  property. 

The  life  and  property  of  the  individual  are 
no  more  protected  by  the  modern  complicated 
machinery  of  state  than  entirely  without  the 
whole  intricate  apparatus.  For  all,  the  sacri- 
fices of  bood,  money,  and  liberty  offered  to 
the  state  by  the  individual  citizen,  he  receives 
in  return  hardly  any  other  actual  benefits  than 
the  administration  of  justice,  which  is  costly 
and  tedious  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  it 
should  be,  and  public  instruction,  which  can  not 
be  said  to  be  accessible  to  all,  in  the  same  de- 
gree. The  pretext  that  the  liberty  of  one  man 
is  only  restricted  out  of  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others,  is  a  bad  joke.  This  pretended  re- 
gard does  not  prevent  the  oppression  of  the 
individual  and  deprives  all  of  the  larger  part 
of  their  natural  liberty  of  action. 

Do  I  then  recommend  anarchism?  Anarchism, 
the  absence  of  all  government,  is  a  creation  of 
certain  minds,  incapable  of  correct  observation. 
As  soon  as  even  two  human  beings  settle  down 
to  dwell  together,  a  government  is  necessarily 
formed.  The  natural  condition  of  humanity  is 
not  that  of  an  amorphous  aggegation  of  mat- 
ter, that  is,  without  crystallization  in  its  par- 
licles,  but  exactly  the  reverse,  a  mass  whose 
atoms  assume  invariably  certain  regular  forms 
owing  to  their  inherent  power  of  attraction. 
In  every  mixed  mass  of  human  beings,  forming 
an  apparent  social  chaos,  a  state  is  sure  to  be 
organizing  itself,  as  crystals  are  sure  to  be  de- 
veloped immediately  in  any  solution  of  crystal- 
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li7able  matter.  The  rational  mind  therefore 
does  not  demand  anarchism  but  a  government 
of  limited  extent. 

Even  so  the  citizen  would  be  obliged  to  work 
for  the  community,  that  is,  to  pay  taxes,  but 
the  public  assessments  would  lose  their  char- 
acteristics of  extortion  which  make  Xhem  so 
odious  now.  We  make  no  resistance  when 
called  upon  to  pay  for  our  loaves  of  bread,  our 
tickets  to  the  theatre  and  our  subscription  to  a 
club  or  society;  at  the  utmost  we  regret  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  make  up  the  sum  total.  Why 
is  there  no  resistance  in  this  case?  Because 
we  know  that  we  receive  the  value  of  what  we 
pay  out.  We  can  not  feel  that  we  are  being 
robbed.  When  a  government  is  so  simple  in 
its  construction  that  every  citizen  knows  all 
about  its  purposes,  can  supervise  its  work  and 
has  a  voice  in  the  direction  of  its  energy,  then 
he  looks  upon  the  taxes  he  pays  as  an  expendi- 
ture for  which  he  receives  a  direct  return.  He 
knows  what  he  is  getting  with  every  penny  of 
his  tax-money,  and  the  evident  justice  of  such 
a  transaction  precludes  the  possibility  of  dis- 
content. 

The  modern  conception  of  the  state  is  an 
arrangement  to  increase  the  well-being  of  the 
individual;  the  feudal  conception,  on  the  con- 
trary, sees  in  the  individual  only  a  slave  to 
increase  the  glory  and  power  of  the  state. 

Nordau  attacks  at  some  length  the  bureau- 
cratic idea  that  the  important  matter  is  piling 
up  tares  in  the  treasury.  So  long  as  we  re- 
tain the  political  motto  that  "to  the  victor 
belong    the    spoils,''    there    is    little    danger   of 
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our  suffering  the  ivorst  faults  of  bureaucracy. 
Perhaps  they  are  not  so  bad  as  the  inefficiency 
of  elected  dog-catchers  and  court  reporters.  Our 
democratic  officials  are  also  fond,  for  some 
reason  no  doubt  highly  mysterious,  of  seeing 
well-filled  treasuries. 

What  about  representative  legislation? 
Doesn't  it  return  to  the  individual  the  liberty 
of  which  he  has  been  deprived  by  the  bureau- 
crats and  the  laws  passed  in  their  interests? 
Doesn't  it  change  the  feudal  subject  into  the 
modern  citizen?  Doesn't  it  place  in  the  hands 
of  every  individual  the  right  to  govern  and 
decide  the  destinies  of  the  state,  together  with 
the  rest?  Isn't  the  voter  on  election  day  a  real 
sovereign  exercising,  even  if  indirectly,  the  old 
royal  privileges  of  appointing  employees,  pass- 
ing laws,  levying  taxes,  and  deciding  upon  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  government? 

Representative  legislation  accomplishes  ail 
this.  But  unfortunately,  only  in  theory.  In 
practice  it  is  a  lie  as  enormous  as  all  the  other 
phases  of  our  present  political  and  social  life. 
Strictly  according  to  the  theory  of  representa- 
tive government,  the  entire  people  should  as- 
semble in  an  immense  mass  meeting,  make  its 
own  laws  and  appoint  its  employees,  thus  ex- 
pressing its  will  directly  and  carrying  it  im- 
mediately into  action,  without  the  loss  of  power 
and  the  modifications  it  is  sure  to  undergo 
as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  repeated  trans- 
missions. But  as  civilization  increases,  it  has 
a  tendency  to  group  the  individuals  into  larger 
and  larger  communities,  to  unite  into  one  na- 
tion all  those  speaking  the  same  language,  and 
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to  enlarge  the  confines  of  the  state  to  immense 
proportions.  Consequently  the  direct  practice 
of  self-government  by  assembling  the  entire 
people  has  already  become  a  material  impossi- 
bility in  most  countries;  and  in  those  remain- 
ing, it  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

In  practice,  the  will  of  the  citizen  expressed 
in  his  vote  is  entirely  barren  of  results.  The 
delegates  elected  act  in  all  cases  according  to 
their  individual  pleasure,  and  their  only  feel- 
ing of  constraint  is  in  regard  to  their  rivals, 
not  at  all  in  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  people 
who  elected  them.  The  cabinet  rules  not  only 
the  country  but  the  Parliament  as  well;  in- 
stead of  their  following  a  policy  prescribed  to 
them,  they  dictate  the  policy  of  the  Parlia- 
ment and  nation.  They  are  not  punished  in  the 
slightest  for  the  hundred  acts  of  arbitrary 
power,  injustice  and  misuse  of  their  authority, 
which  they  commit  every  day.  When  a  case 
does  occur  once  in  a  century  of  a  minister 
being  called  to  account  for  his  misdemeanors, 
the  impeachment  proceeds  in  a  pompous  and 
imposing  fashion,  but  terminates  in  an  ab- 
surdly insufficient  sentence. 

The  parliamentary  system  has  one  ad- 
vantage: it  makes  it  possible  for  those  who  are 
ambitious  to  rise  by  making  use  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens. I  will  show  that  this  is  a  genuine 
advantage.  Every  nation,  and  especially  those 
still  engaged  in  an  ascending  self-development, 
produces  in  each  generation  some  individual 
in  whom  an  especially  powerfully  organized 
personality  clamors  for  room  for  expansion. 
These    are    men   born    to   rule,   who   refuse    to 
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bear  another's  yoke  or  submit  to  another's 
control.  They  are  only  able  to  yield  to  the 
discipline  of  their  own  will  and  judgment,  never 
to  those  of  another.  They  submit  because  they 
choose  or  think  best,  never  because  they  are 
compelled  to  do  so.  These  individuals  never 
meet  with  a  barrier  that  they  do  not  demolish 
or  ride  over.  Such  individuals  require  room. 
In  solitude  they  find  it  without  effort  or  dif- 
ficulty. If  they  remain  in  the  society  of  man 
there  is  but  one  place  for  them:  that  of  leader. 
There  is  no  room  at  all  for  such  natures  in  an 
absolute  monarchy.  This  form  of  government 
is  usually  stronger  than  their  power  of  ex- 
pansion and  they  are  worsted  in  their  attempts 
to  overthrow  it.  But  before  they  succumb 
they  shake  the  state  until  the  king  trembles 
upon  his  throne  and  the  peasant  in  his  cot- 
tage is  thrown  down  by  the  violence  of  the 
shock. 

A  representative  government  allows  these 
men  with  the  powerful  ego  to  act  out  their 
impulses  and  maintain  their  individuality, 
without  disturbing  the  state.  The  craving  for 
titles  of  honor  plays  no  part  in  the  career  of  a 
Disraeli,  a  Kossuth,  a  La  Salle  or  a  Gambetta. 
The  ambition  which  compels  such  a  statesman 
to  enter  upon  his  political  career,  to  select  this 
dangerous  and  thorny  path,  is  the  necessity  of 
allowing  his  personality  to  develope  completely 
and  freely,  a  sensation  of  ineffable  delieht 
which  ordinary  men  never  experience  and 
which  is  only  gained  from  the  consciousness  of 
a  will  which  has  overcome  every  obstacle 
placed  before  it. 
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We  must  study  the  details  of  the  politician's 
profession  before  we  can  see  how  shamelessly 
the  practice  of  parliamentary  government  be- 
lies its   theory. 

A  certain  man  decides  to  enter  upon  a  politi- 
cal career.  The  mainspring  of  his  decision  is 
self-interest;  as  he  requires  popularity  to  at 
tain  to  the  position  he  covets;  and  as  popularity 
is  usually  only  won  by  those  who  promote  or 
appear  to  promote  the  public  welfare,  he  begins 
to  work  for  the  interests  of  the  public  or  pre- 
tends to  do  so.  He  must  not  be  modest.  He 
must  be  ready  to  dissemble  and  lie,  for  he  is 
obliged  to  assume  friendly  interest  in  certain 
men  who,  if  not  repugnant  to  him,  are  certain- 
ly indifferent.  He  must  make  hundreds  of 
promises  that  he  knows  beforehand  he  will  not 
be  able  to  fulfill.  He  must  learn  how  to  as- 
sume and  play  upon  the  lower  passions  and 
aspirations  and  upon  the  prejudices  of  the 
public.  Such  a  figure  in  a  novel  would  never 
arouse  the  sympathetic  affection  of  the  reader. 
But  in  real  ljfe  the  same  reader  casts  his  vote 
for  him  every  time. 

The  one  elected  is  supposed  to  be  the  man 
in  whom  the  majority  have  confidence,  where- 
as he  is  really  only  the  choice  of  an  insignifi- 
cant minority.  But  the  minority  is  organized 
into  a  compact  whole,  while  the  majority  of 
voters  are  a  mass  of  loose  molecules  which  the 
former  can  mould  to  its  will.  Cultivation,  ex- 
perience, honor,  and  intellectual  superiority 
are  unessential  qualifications  in  a  candidate. 
They  neither  help  nor  hinder  him  in  his 
political  struggle.     What  he  needs  above  all  is 
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self-appreciation,  audacity,  fluency  of  speech, 
and  vulgarity. 

When  the  party  leader  unites  to  his  in- 
domitable will  the  talent  of  eloquence,  he  plays 
the  chief  role  upon  the  world's  stage.  But  if 
he  does  not  possess  this  gift  he  stays  behind 
the  scenes,  and  as  manager  dictates  and  con- 
trols the  action  of  all  the  players  on  the  stage, 
invisible  to  the  public  but  the  moving  spirit 
of  the  whole  parliamentary  comedy.  He  has 
eloquent  orators  then  to  speak  for  him,  as  he 
has  often  brilliant  but  timid  and  vacillating 
intellects  to  think  for  him. 

The  means  by  which  the  leader  of  men 
exercises  his  powrer  is  the  party.  What  is  a 
political  party?  In  theory  it  is  a  union  of 
men  who  combine  their  individual  energies  to 
attain  the  realization  of  their  common  ideas 
regarding  the  laws  and  the  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  reality  there  is  no  great  single 
party,  no  ruling  party,  which  is  founded  on 
the  basis  of  a  single  platform. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  groups  of  ten 
or  twenty  persons  are  formed,  attracted  by  the 
similarities  of  their  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  public  life.  Large  parties,  however, 
are  only  called  into  existence  by  the  influence 
of  private  self-interest,  private  ambition,  or 
the  attractive  power  of  some  dominating  per- 
sonality. 

The  causes  leading  to  the  downfall  of  a 
party  leader  who  has  obtained  control  of  the 
reins  of  government  are  not  the  blunders  which 
he  makes  in  the  administration  of  the  supreme 
authority;    these    only    serve    as    pretexts    for 
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attacks  upon  him.  They  are  either  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  more  powerful  antagonistic  will 
or  the  defection  of  mercenaries  whose  greed  for 
the  spoils  of  victory  he  has  not  been  able  or 
willing  to  satisfy,  or  a  combination  of  these 
two.  This  is  why  a  ministerial  crisis  is  yet 
powerless  to  affect  any  radical  change  in  the 
interior  policy  of  a  government.  The  relation 
of  the  individual  to  the  state  remains  the  same. 
The  party  names  are  simply  masks  for  the 
real  motives  of  all  parliamentary  contests, 
campaigns  and  changes — ambition  and  egotism. 
Not  an  atom  of  the  right  of  representative 
legislation  supposed  to  be  gained  by  universal 
suffrage  falls  to  the  individual  citizen.  Now 
as  much  as  ever  before  is  poor  Jack  obliged  to 
pay  taxes  and  to  obey  the  authorities,  bruising 
his  elbows  again  and  again  by  coming  into 
contact  with  the  thousand  absurd  restrictions 
that  hem  him  in  on  every  side.  All  the  share 
he  has  in  the  whole  business  of  representative 
legislation  is  his  fatigue  on  election  days  from 
walking  to  the  polls  and  his  dissatisfaction 
that  more  entertaining  and  profitable  reading 
matter  is  crowded  out  of  the  newspapers  to 
make  room  for  the  uninteresting,  interminable 
congressional  debates. 

THE  ECONOMIC  LIE 
Those  circumstances  of  our  civilization  which 
affect  the  largest  number  of  human  beings, 
with  the  most  painful  and  grievous  results,  are 
the  grievous  errors  prevailing  in  the  economic 
world.  'There  are  plenty  of  people  who  have 
never  taken  any  interest  in  abstract  questions, 
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to  whom  God  is  a  matter  of  as  much  indiffer- 
ence as  first  causes,  the  encyclical  as  uninter- 
esting as  the  theory  of  evolution,  whose  faith 
and  knowledge  are  both  superficial.  Many 
people  also  are  totally  indifferent  to  the  politi- 
cal problems  of  the  day,  and  the  number  is 
much  larger  than  is  generally  supposed,  who 
do  not  care  in  the  least  whether  they  are 
governed  in  the  name  of  a  king  or  a  republic, 
so  long  as  the  state  remains  visible  in  the 
shape  of  public  officials,  tax  collectors  and 
drill-sergeants.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
not  a  single  man  of  our  civilization  who  is 
not  daily  confronted  with  the  problems  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  Every  conscious  human  being 
experiences  certain  wante,  and  grumbles  at  the 
difficulty  or  revolts  against  the  impossibility 
of  satisfying  them.  He  grows  hungry  every 
few  hours,  he  is  fatigued  and  weary  at  the 
close  of  every  working  day;  each  time  that 
he  sees  a  beautiful  or  brilliant  article,  he  de- 
sires to  possess  it,  in  obedience  to  the  instinct 
to  attract  notice  by  ornamental  appendages. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  millions  were 
aroused  to  action  by  the  name  of  religion.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  (the  Eight- 
eenth) and  up  to  the  middle  of  this,  the  na- 
tions were  aflame  for  their  abstract  needs  of 
enlightenment  and  political  liberty.  The  cry 
for  bread  for  the  masses  fills  this  latter  part 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  This  cry  is  the 
sole  import  of  that  European  policy  which  tries 
to  turn  the  people  from  this  engrossing  idea 
by  side  issues  of  all  kinds,  by  persecution  of 
some    social    classes,     by    wars,     colonization 


schemes,  expeditions,  dynastic  comedies,  parlia- 
mentary twaddle  and  civil  service  reforms; 
but  it  is  constantly  brought  back  to  it  by  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion,  which  demands 
a  consideration  of  the  great  world-wide  prob- 
lem of  today,  the  question  of  how  to  support 
oneself. 

At  no  period  in  the  history  of  the  world 
were  the  contrasts  between  rich  and  poor  so 
decided  as  at  present.  Those  writers  on  eco- 
nomics who  begin  their  scientific  works  with 
the  axiom  that  pauperism  is  as  old  as  humanity 
itself,  betray  a  lack  of  either  reflection  or  truth. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  a  man  of  this  Nine- 
teenth Century  civilization,  the  great  majority 
of  mankind  appear  to  have  been  always  rel- 
atively poor  in  the  past,  growing  poorer  and 
poorer  as  they  are  more  and  more  removed 
from  the  present.  The  clothing  was  coarser 
and  less  frequently  renewed,  the  dwelling 
places  were  less  comfortable,  the  food  more 
primitive,  the  utensils  less  in  number;  there 
was  less  money  in  circulation  and  less  abun- 
dance of  unnecessary  articles.  But  the  picture 
jf  relative  poverty  is  not  affecting.  Absolute 
physiological  poverty  as  a  permanent  condition 
has  never  appeared  except  as  a  consequence  of 
the  highly  developed  and  unhealthy  state  of 
civilization.  A  primitive  man  does  not  accom- 
modate himself  to  circumstances  of  want,  but 
struggles  to  overcome  them.  Only  when  man 
loses  his  direct  dependence  upon  food-produc- 
ing Mother  Earth,  only  when  he  forsakes  the 
furrow  in  the  field  and  passes  beyond  the 
reach  of  nature  which  offers  him  foods  of  all 
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sorts,  only  when  he  shuts  himself  up  behind 
the  city  walls  and  procures  his  food  and  drink 
by  an  exchange  of  the  products  of  his  labor  for 
the  gifts  of  nature  monopolized  by  others,  only 
at  this  period  does  the  possibility  arise  for  a 
small  minority  of  persons  to  accumulate  great 
wealth  and  for  a  large  majority  to  sink  into 
absolute  poverty,  physiological  distress.  A 
nation  which  consists  of  free  tillers  of  the 
soil  is  never  poor. 

A  highly  developed  civilization  condemns  a 
group  of  individuals  increasing  daily  in  num- 
bers and  importance,  to  absolute  poverty.  This 
is  the  point  to  which  all  the  countries  of  west- 
ern Europe  have  arrived. 

Their  population  is  divided  into  a  small 
minority,  living  in  the  midst  of  an  aggressive 
and  extreme  luxury,  partly  attacked  by  a  very 
frenzy  of  extravagance,  and  a  great  mass,  con- 
sisting of  persons  who  can  only  support  life 
by  the  hardest  exertions,  or  who,  in  spite  of 
all  their  efforts,  find  it  impossible  to  attain 
to  a  normal  human  existence.  The  minority  is 
daily  growing  richer,  the  contrast  between  its 
life  and  that  of  the  millions  is  daily  growing 
more  decided,  its  importance  and  influence  in 
the  community  is  hourly  increasing.  There 
never  was  a  fortune  in  the  Middle  Ages  like 
the  hundred  millions  of  a  Vanderbilt,  a  Baron 
Hirsch,  Rothschild,  Krupp,  and  so  on,  as  we 
know  them  today.  In  ancient  times  such  an 
amount  might  have  been  accumulated  by  some 
favorite  of  a  tyrant,  or  a  satrap  or  proconsul, 
by  plundering  a  country  or  a  continent;  but 
the  wealth   thus  amassed   had   no  permanence. 
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Its  owner  dreamed  a  few  hours,  and  was  then 
awakened  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  the 
persecution  of  his  sovereign,  or  by  the  brutal 
confiscation  of  his  wealth.  There  is  not  a 
single  example  of  the  descendance  of  such  a 
fortune  from  father  to  son  for  even  three 
generations,  or  the  calm  and  undisturbed  en- 
joyment of  it  by  the  possessor  in  the  Roman 
Empire  or  in  any  Oriental  state.  In  former 
times,  the  number  of  these  millionaires  and 
billionaires  was  incomparably  smaller  than  in 
these  days,  when  in  England  alone  there  are 
from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  millionaires, 
and  in  Europe  altogether  there  are  at  least  a 
hundred  thousand  persons  with  fortunes  of  a 
million  (marks)  or  over.  On  the  other  hand, 
never  before  were  there  so  many  proper r 
individuals  as  at  present,  men  who  according 
to  my  definition  above  do  not  know  in  the 
morning  what  they  can  get  to  eat  during  tko 
day  or  where  they  can  sleep  at  night.  The  slave 
in  ancient  Rome,  the  serf  in  Russia,  were  com- 
pletely without  property,  but  their  actual  phy- 
sical wants  were  supplied;  they  had  always 
food  and  shelter. 

The  modern  day-laborer  is  more  wretched 
than  the  slave  of  ancient  times,  for  he  is  fed 
by  no  master;  and  if  his  position  is  one  of 
more  liberty  than  the  slave's,  it  is  chiefly  the 
liberty  to  die  of  hunger.  The  rich  is  richer, 
the  poor,  poorer,  than  ever  before  since  the 
beginnings  of  history.  It  remains  yet  to  be 
proved  that  ancient  Rome  ever  saw  a  feast  that 
cost  eighty  thousand  dollars,  like  the  ball  re- 
cently given  by  a  New  York  Croesus. 
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Meanwhile  the  great  masses  of  the  poor  in 
civilized  countries  maintain  their  bare  ex- 
istence under  conditions  worse  than  those  of 
any  animal  in  a  wilderness.  The  writers  of  eco- 
nomics have  invented  a  phrase  to  quiet  the 
uneasy  consciences  of  the  rich — the  "iron  law 
of  wages."  According  to  this  law,  the  wages 
paid  in  any  locality  are  at  least  what  is  actual- 
ly required  to  support  life  there.  At  best,  it 
does  not  apply  to  those  who  can  not  procure 
work  at  all.  And  during  the  time  when  he 
actually  has  work  to  do,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  laboring  man  in  western  Europe  to  earn 
enough  so  that  he  can  have  anything  left  over 
for  days  when  he  is  out  of  work.  He  is  thus 
reduced  to  beggary  during  part  of  the  year, 
or  to  actual  physical  decline  from  lack  of  suf- 
ficient nourishment.  But  the  iron  wage-law 
does  not  apply  even  to  the  amount  of  daily 
wages  earned  by  those  actually  employed. 
What  is  the  minimum  of  income  that  will 
support  an  individual?  Evidently  it  is  that 
which  will  keep  his  system  in  good  condition, 
and  allow  him  to  develope  fully  and  attain  to 
the  natural  development  of  his  life. 

If  the  iron  law  were  actually  what  it  pre- 
tends to  be,  then  the  wage-earner  would  receive 
enough  to  bring  his  organism  to  and  maintain 
it  in  that  condition  of  development  to  which 
it  is  possible  for  it  to  attain  by  the  natural 
laws  of  its  being.  But  experience  shows  us 
that  the  day-laborer  finds  this  impossible  any- 
where  in  Europe.  The  optimistic  economist 
points  with  triumph  to  the  iron  l,aw  of  wages 
when   he   sees   that   the   wage-earner   does   not 
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drop  dead  of  hunger  at  the  close  of  his  day's 
work,  but  drinks  his  whiskey  and  persuades 
himself  that  he  is  satisfied  and  comfortable. 
But  then  comes  the  science  of  statistics  and 
shows  us  that  the  average  length  of  life  of 
the  wage-earning  class  is  a  third  and  in  some 
cases  a  half  less  than  that  of  the  well-to-do  in- 
dividuals of  the  same  nation,  living  under  the 
same  conditions  of  climate  and  soil.  Hunger, 
wretchedness,  wants  of  all  sorts  slowTly  under- 
mine the  health  and  weaken  the  constitution 
of  the  workman.  The  wrages  he  receives  are 
at  best  merely  sufficient  to  protect  him  from 
pressing  hunger  and  cold,  they  do  not  avert 
the  gradual  wasting  away  of  his  whole  being 
from  insufficient  food,  clothing,  and  rest.  The 
statistical  records  of  disease  and  death  among 
the  laboring  classes  of  Europe  brand  the  "iron 
law  of  wTages"  as  an  infamous  lie. 

The  portrait  of  the  economic  organization  of 
society  would  not  be  complete  if  I  omitted  to 
describe  along  with  the  recklessly  extravagant 
millionaires  and  the  laboring  man,  condemned 
inexorably  to  disease  and  an  early  death,  an- 
other class  of  beings  who  play  in  our  present 
conditions  of  social  life,  nearly  as  melancholy 
a  role  as  the  industrial  slaves  of  the  great  city. 
These  are  the  cultivated  men  without  any  reg- 
ular income  who  have  to  support  themselves 
by  intellectual  labor.  The  supply  exceeds  the 
demand  in  this  branch  of  labor  to  a  frightful 
degree.  The  so-called  liberal  professions  are 
everywhere  so  overcrowded  that  those  who  seek 
a  livelihood  in  them  trample  upon  each  other 
until  the  struggle  for  existence  assumes  in  them 
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the  gravest  and  most  hideous  phases.  Those 
unfortunates  whose  efforts  are  directed  to  ob- 
taining a  public  or  private  position  or  success 
in  art,  literature,  the  law,  medicine,  engineer- 
ing, and  so  on,  are  capable  of  appreciating  their 
wretchedness  to  a  greater  degree  on  account  or 
their  higher  intellectual  development.  Their 
intimate  intercourse  with  those  more  prosper- 
ous keeps  the  picture-  of  wealth  constantly  be- 
fore them,  side  by  side  with  their  own  poverty, 
which  is  thus  never  forgotten.  Social  pre- 
judices require  them  to  gain  their  livelihood 
in  a  way  which,  without  being  hygienically 
preferable,  lays  far  greater  burdens  upon  their 
shoulders  than  those  borne  by  the  day-laborer. 
The  price  paid  for  prosperity  in  their  career  is 
constant  humiliations,  suppression  of  their  true 
character  and  denial  of  their  own  individual- 
ity, a  yoke  more  galling  to  a  nature  of  true 
nobility  than  material  want.  Owing  to  the 
fact  that  these  persons  are  capable  of  suffer- 
ing more  intensely,  they  bear  with  even  less 
impatience  than  the  wage-earning  class  the  bur- 
dens imposed  upon  them  by  the  internal  econ- 
omy of  society.  Those  among  them  whose 
efforts  have  not  met  with  success  are  looked 
down  upon  by  the  man  of  wealth.  But  these 
"failures"  are  the  intrepid  vanguard  of  the 
army  that  is  besieging  the  proud  fortress  of 
society  and  that  sooner  or  later  will  raze  it  to 
the  ground. 

Let  us  turn  our  light  upon  the  minority,  the 
wealthy  class.  What  are  the  sources  of  the 
riches  of  these  men?  They  have  made  them 
for  themselves,   increased   what  they  have  re 
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ceived  by  inheritance,  or  else  limit  their  ef- 
ioris  to  retaining  what  they  have  inherited. 
The  increase  in  inherited  property  usually  takes 
place  vr-tiiout  the  slightest  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  owner,  and  is  certainly  not  the  re- 
sult of  his  labor.  The  large  and  ancient  for- 
tunes consist  mainly  of  real  estate.  The  value 
of  the  land  and  of  the  buildings  rises  every 
year  and  the  income  from  them  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  civilization.  The 
products  of  the  manufacturing  industries  be- 
come cheaper,  while  provisions  and  dwelling- 
places  in  growing  cities  become  dearer.  The 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  piratical  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  in  the  new  continents  will 
necessarily  come  to  an  end;  the  plough  will 
:'ind  no  more  unclaimed  lands  to  conquer.  Then 
the  cost  of  provisions  will  rise  without  measure, 
while  the  continual  improvements  made  in  ma- 
chinery and  the  constantly  increasing  utiliza- 
tion of  the  forces  of  nature  now  and  yet  to 
be  discovered  will  cause  the  price  of  all  manu- 
factured goods  to  fall  in  proportion.  These 
two  tendencies  continue  to  increase  the  wealth 
of  the  land-owner  and  the  poverty  of  the  fac- 
tory employe.  The  latter  is  obliged  to  produce 
a  constantly  increasing  number  of  manufac- 
tured goods  to  exchange  for  the  agricultural 
products  necessary  to  sustain  life;  the  former 
receives  in  return  for  his  farm  produce  a  con- 
stantly increasing  number  of  manufactured 
articles.  The  factory  worker  finds  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  satisfy  his  wants,  while  the 
land-owner  is  able  to  enjoy  mor9  and  more  of 
Qie  results  of  the  former's  labor. 
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The  number  of  proletarians  grows  daily 
larger,  toiling  for  the  land-owner,  who  is  thus 
practically  their  lord  and  master. 

New  fortunes  are  accumulated  by  trade,  spec- 
ulation, or  manufacture.  Legitimate  trade 
rarely  leads  to  the  accumulation  of  great 
wealth.  However,  enormous  profits  can  be 
made  by  a  single  dealer,  or  close  combination 
of  dealers,  if  they  are  able  to  control  some  in- 
dispensable article,  to  monopolize  its  sale,  so 
that  the  purchaser  can  only  receive  it  from 
their  hands.  He  must  resign  himself  to  the 
alternative  of  doing  without  it  or  paying  the 
price  charged  for  it  by  the  robber  band. 

Speculation  is  one  of  the  most  intolerable 
and  revolting  manifestations  of  disease  in  the 
economic  organism.  The  speculator  plays  in 
the  economic  world  the  role  of  a  parasite.  k  He 
produces  nothing,  he  does  not  even  perform  the 
Questionable  service  of  mediator.  He  confines 
himself  to  taking  away  from  the  real  workers 
the  largest  part  of  the  proceeds  of  their  labor. 

The  speculator  receives  the  money  given  him 
by  the  consumer  and  after  abstracting  a  por- 
tion as  large  as  possible,  which  he  puts  into 
his  own  pocket,  he  hands  over  the  remainder 
to  the  producer.  In  this  way,  without  labor, 
without  benefitting  the  community,  the  specu- 
lator becomes  wealthy  and  influential.  Capital 
extends  to  him  the'  highest  favor,  unlimited 
credit.  When  some  poor  workingman  wants 
to  start  in  business  for  himself,  he  meets  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  borrowing  the  small 
sum  he  requires  to  purchase  his  tools  and  raw 
material  and  to  support  himself  until  the  sale 
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of  his  first  productions.  But  when  some  idler 
with  sufficient  audacity  decides  to  live  upon 
;he  labor  of  others  and  wants  to  carry  on  some 
speculative  buying  and  selling  on  a  large  scale, 
both  producers  and  consumers  place  themselves 
at  his  disposal,  without  waiting  to  be  en- 
treated. They  say  that  they  run  no  risks;  the 
credit  demanded  exists  only  in  theory.  The 
producer  does  not  give  up  his  goods;  he  only 
promises  to  deliver  them  on  a  certain  day  at 
a  certain  price,  only  upon  the  receipt  of  cash. 
The  consumer,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  pay 
down  the  purchase  price,  but  only  agrees  to 
pay  it  on  the  day  that  the  goods  are  delivered 
to  him.  This  theoretical  credit  is  sufficient, 
however,  for  the  speculator  to  create  for  him- 
self out  of  nothing  the  most  scandalous  wealth. 

The  advocates  of  speculation  say  that  thv, 
speculator  plays  an  important  and  necessary 
part  in  the  great  drama  of  economics;  that  his 
gains  are  the  result  of  superior  sagacity,  deeper 
insight,  prompter  decision  and  more  adventur- 
ous daring.  This  argument  pleases  me;  let  me 
examine  it.  Because  the  speculator  has  means 
of  information  at  his  disposal  which  are  in- 
accessible to  the  general  public,  because  he  has 
less  dread  of  losses  than  the  prudent  and 
honest  man,  and  takes  advantage  of  all  possi- 
bilities in  a  more  underhanded  way,  he  has  the 
right  to  take  away  from  the  laboring  classes 
the  results  of  their  labor,  and  allow  it  to  ac- 
cumulate for  himself  while  he  takes  his  ease. 
This  right  is  consequently  based  upon  the  fact 
that  he  has  better  weapons.  If  this  is  the  case, 
the  advocates   of  speculation  must  concede  to 
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the  laboring  classes  the  right  to  take  away  from 
the  speculators  the  results  of  their  so-called 
labor. 

In  the  case  of  manufacturing  on  a  large  scale, 
the  owner  or  borrower  of  capital  plunders  his 
employes  who  sell  him  their  daily  labor.  The 
difference  between  tke  actual  value  of  this 
daily  labor,  as  expressed  in  the  price  of  the 
articles  it  produces,  and  the  wages  paid  for 
it,  forms  the  profit  of  the  manufacturer,  al- 
lowing, of  course,  for  raw  material  and  running 
expenses.  It  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  reward 
of  the  manufacturer's  mental  labor.  But  the 
reply  can  be  made  to  this  assertion  that  the 
mental  labor  required  to  manage  the  technical 
and  mercantile  interests  of  large  factory  bears 
no  comparison  to  that  necessary  in  scientific 
investigations  or  literary  productions,  and  at 
the  highest  can  only  be  ranked  with  that  re- 
quired in  a  public  office  or  the  executorship 
of  an  estate.  The  profits  of  manufacturers  can 
not  be  looked  upon  as  mere  interest  on  the 
capital  employed,  because  no  manufacturer  is 
willing  to  sell  his  goods  at  a  price  which  would 
bring  him  in  a  net  income  of  four  to  six  per 
cent,  after  all  the  expenses  and  the  pay  for  his 
mental  exertion  had  been  deducted.  This  per- 
centage is  obtained  by  anyone  on  investments 
without  risk,  even  by  the  man  of  leisure. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  great  wealth  is  in 
almost  all  cases  due  to  the  appropriation  of 
the  results  of  others'  labor,  not  one's  own.  By 
their  own  labor  alone,  men  are  only  able  to 
support  life  from  day  to  day,  occasionally   to 
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lay  by  sufficient  for  times  of  sickness  and  old 
age,  rarely  to  attain  to  regular  prosperity. 

The  band  of  robbers  for  whom  the  whole 
community  toils  is  strongly  organized.  It  has 
the  making  and  the  administration  of  the  law 
in  its  own  hands,  as  it  has  had  for  centuries. 
Everything  that  a  man  can  get  hold  of  in  any 
way  except  by  open,  hand-to-hand  violence  re- 
mains his  own.  Even  when  the  genealogy  of  a 
property  can  be  traced  to  literal  robbery  or 
theft,  this  crime  becomes  an  unimpeachable 
title  to  possession  if  the  owner  has  been  able 
to  hold  the  property  for  a  certain  number  of 
years. 

The  pernicious  conditions  of  society  and 
economics  in  our  civilization  form  a  vicious 
ircle  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  The 
if  boring  man  is  looked  down  upon  because  he 
has  no  cultivation;  he  can  not  educate  himself 
Lecause  education  and  culture  cost  money, 
which  he  has  not.  The  rich  retain  for  them- 
selves to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor  not  only 
all  the  material  enjoyments  of  life,  but  the  in- 
tellectual as  well.  When  some  young  man  of 
the  lower  classes  succeeds  in  mastering  the 
higher  branches  of  education  by  means  of  al- 
most superhuman  exertions,  he  never  returns 
to  the  position  of  his  father.  He  enrolls  him- 
self as  a  member  of  the  privileged  class,  affects 
to  look  down  upon  manual  labor,  and  get  his 
support,  like  other  members  of  the  upper 
Masses,   from   the  laboring  people. 

The  state,  according  to  X  or  dan,  should  main- 
tain and  educate  all  talented  young  men.  Fur- 
thermore, education  should  not  be  looked  upon 
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merely  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Therefore  it 
ought  not  to  he  an  uncommon  sight  to  see  a 
blacksmith  reading  Horace  before  his  tvorking 
hours  begin. 

The  earth  does  not  produce  sufficient  food 
for  all.  Is  this  the  result  of  natural  causes? 
No.  It  does  not  give  food  because  food  is  not 
asked  of  it.  Malthus  proclaimed,  "The  time 
has  come  when  the  earth  is  no  longer  able  to 
support  her  children.  Therefore  we  must  dim- 
inish their  number."  He  preached  prudence  in 
marrying  and  temperance  after  marriage — but 
only  for  the  poor.  It  never  entered  the  heads 
of  the  pious  Malthus  and  his  disciples  to  state 
their  principle  in  a  reversed  form:  "The  pro- 
visions produced  by  the  earth  are  not  sufficient 
to  support  her  children.  Therefore  we  must 
increase  the  amount  of  provisions. "  If  the  soil 
of  Europe  were  tilled  and  managed  like  that 
of  China,  it  could  support  a  billion  human 
beings. 

The  professor  of  economics  says  confidently 
that  the  measure  of  development  to  which  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  a  country  have  at- 
tained is  at  the  same  time  the  measure  of  its 
civilization,  and  that  an  advanced  stage  of 
manufactures  is  a  blessing  to  the  nation  as  it 
makes  the  goods  produced  so  cheap  as  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest.  A  plague  upon 
such  cheapness!  It  is  a  benefit  to  no  one, 
except  perhaps  to  the  manufacturer  and  the 
merchant.  The  factory  employe  is  the  sole 
living  being  in  the  universe  who  spends  the 
greater  part  of  his  lifetime  in  work  contrary 
to   nature,   merely   to   keep   himself   alive.     Of 
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course  the  goods  decline  in  price  as  the  result 
of  such  labor.  At  the  same  time  they  deterio- 
rate in  quality. 

Let  us  assume  that  all  finished  products  were 
four  times  as  dear  as  they  are  now.  This  is 
easily  conceivable  if  the  development  of  agri- 
culture should  overtake  or  pass  beyond  that  of 
the  manufacturing  industries.  Where  would 
be  the  harm?  I  see  none,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, enormous  benefits  to  mankind.  Each 
individual  would  renew  his  clothing  once  in 
stead  of  four  times  a  year  and  his  household 
goods  once  in  twenty  years,  instead  of  once  in 
five.  The  factory  employe  would  receive  four 
times  the  wages  at  present  paid  him;  that  is, 
if  he  is  now  obliged  to  toil  twelve  hours  to 
earn  sufficient  to  support  life,  he  would  obtain 
the  same  results  with  three  hours'  labor.  The 
expenses  of  the  individual  consumer  would 
amount  to  the  same  sum  total  as  before.  But 
one  enormous  result  would  be  gained:  the 
workingman  would  cease  to  be  a  galley-slave 
and  become  a  man.  That  highest  of  all  luxuries, 
leisure,  would  come  within  his  reach. 

The  professors  of  economics  have  a  horror  of 
leisure  for  mankind.  Their  doctrine  can  be 
condensed  into  two  commandments:  thou  shalt 
consume  as  much  as  possible,  whether  or  not 
the  consumption  is  justified  by  necessity;  thou 
shalt  produce  as  much  as  possible  whether  the 
productions   are   needed   or   not. 

The  solution  of  the  economic  problem  is  not 
to  be  looked  for  in  communism.  It  is  a  nat- 
ural condition  possible  only  in  very  low  forms 
of  collective   associi  id   could   not   exist 
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ill  a  form  of  animal  life  so  highly  developed 
as  our  human  society.  But  if  individual  prop- 
rietorship is  a  natural  instinct,  and  hence  utter- 
ly refuses  to  be  suppressed,  there  is  one  appli- 
cation of  the  right  of  personal  possessions 
against  which  reason  absolutely  revolts — this 
is  inheritance. 

Man  alone  among  the  animals  wishes  to  pro- 
vide his  descendants  with  stored  up  food  to 
untold  generations.  When  a  man  accumulates 
a  fortune,  he  wishes  to  bequeath  it  to  his  family 
in  such  a  way  that  its  members  will  be,  if  pos- 
sible, relieved  forever  from  the  necessity  of 
earning  their  own  livelihood.  This  is  con- 
trary to  all  natural  laws.  It  is  a  violent  dis- 
turbance of  the  regular  arrangement  of  the 
world,  according  to  which  every  living  being 
is  compelled  to  win  for  himself  his  place  at 
the  great  table  of  nature,  or  perish. 

The  land  with  all  the  buildings  that  are  on 
it  must  become  the  property  of  the  community 
and  come  into  its  direct  possession  at  the  close 
of  every  generation.  Anyone  desirous  of  own- 
ing land  or  factories  will  receive  a  title  to 
them  for  his  lifetime  from  the  state,  for  which 
he  must  pay  an  annual  rental,  which  wTill  be  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  total  amount  of  capital 
represented. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  society  from  plac- 
ing tne  manufacturer  and  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  English  tenant 
farmer,  with  one  great  proprietor  as  the  mas- 
ter of  them  all:  the  state.  This  arrangement 
of  the  economic  world  would  make  it  possible 
for  a  single  individual  to  accumulate  personal 
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property  by  his  sagacity  and  industry  as  at 
present,  although  not  to  such  an  enormous  ex- 
tent as  the  fortunes  of  the  pirates  and  parasites 
of  our  modern  civilization.  The  talented,  the 
industrious  man  would  find  in  a  more  luxurious 
manner  of  living  the  reward  for  his  greater 
ability  or  efforts,  the  man  of  mediocre  capa- 
bilities and  the  indolent  man  would  be  obliged 
to  live  more  frugally,  while  the  individuals  who 
refused  to  work  would  be  the  only  ones  con- 
demned to  want. 

THE  MATRIMONIAL   LIE 

Man  has  two  powerful  instincts  which  gov- 
ern his  whole  life  and  give  the  first  impulse 
to  all  his  actions:  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion and  the  instinct  of  race-preservation.  The 
former  reveals  itself  in  its  simplest  form  as 
hunger,  the  latter  as  love.  The  vital  energies 
of  the  species  are  revealed  by  the  impulse  for 
propagation.  As  long  as  the  vital  energies  of 
the  species  are  at  their  prime,  every  fully  de- 
veloped individual  strives  with  all  its  might  to 
provide  itself  with  a  mate.  As  the  vital  ener- 
gies of  the  individual  begin  to  ebb,  the  individ- 
uals grow  more  and  more  indifferent  to  the 
subject  of  propagating  and  finally  cease  to  re- 
gard it  as  indispensable.  The  larger  the  num- 
ber of  beings  who  place  their  own  interests 
higher  than  all  the  duties  of  solidarity  and  all 
the  ideals  of  the  development  of  the  species, 
the  nearer  is  the  species  to  the  end  of  its  vital 
career.  The  decay  of  a  nation  as  well  as  of  a 
family  begins  with  the  preponderance  of  sel- 
fishness. 
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When  a  race  or  a  nation  attains  to  this  point 
in  its  life  career,  its  individuals  lose  their 
ability  to  experience  normal  and  natural  love. 
The  family  instinct  dies  out.  The  men  do  not 
wish  to  marry  because  they  find  it  inconvenient 
to  assume  the  burden  of  responsibility  for  an- 
other human  life  and  to  provide  for  another 
being  beside  themselves.  The  women  avoid 
the  pains  and  inconveniences  of  motherhood 
and,  even  when  married,  strive  by  the  most  un- 
hallowed means  to  remain  childless.  The  in- 
stinct of  propagation,  which  has  lost  its  aim 
of  reproducing  the  species,  dies  out  in  some 
persons  and  in  others  assumes  the  most  de- 
generate and  abnormal  complications.  Where 
love  still  appears,  it  is  nothing  but  a  strange 
longing  incomprehensible  even  to  itself,  partly 
reverie,  partly  hysteria,  partly  self-deception, 
reminiscences,  self-application  of  what  has  been 
heard  and  read,  combined  with  a  sickly,  senti- 
mental, morbid  imagination,  and  partly  sheer 
lunacy,  emotional  or  melancholy  insanity.  Un- 
natural vices  spread  and  increase,  but  while  in- 
decency is  holding  its  orgies  in  secret,  prudish- 
ness  is  displayed  in  public. 

In  order  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
degradation  of  love  into  a  mere  pastime  and  to 
proclaim  most  emphatically  its  sublime  pur- 
pose, ^the  preservation  of  the  race,  society  has 
from 'its  very  beginnings  only  recognized  as 
honorable  those  relations  between  man  and 
woman  whose  earnestness  has  stood  the  test 
cf  a  public  ceremony.  But  what  have  the  lies 
of  our  civilization  made  out  of  marriage?  It 
has  become  a  mutual  agreement  in  which  there 
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is  no  more  room  for  love  than  in  the  partner- 
hip  contract  of  two  capitalists  entering  upon 
rome  new  enterprise  together.  Marriage  ought 
to  be  the  victory  of  altruism,  but  it  is  the  vic- 
tory of  selfishness. 

Why  does  a  man  love  this  one  woman  and  not 
the  other?  Why  does  a  woman  want  this  man 
nnd  spurn  all  other  men?  Evidently  because 
his  attraction  and  indifference  are  founded  on 
^he  inner-most  chemical  properties  of  the  De- 
ngs in  question  and  proceed  from  the  same 
sources  as  the  organic  processes  of  life  itself. 
Marriage  is  thus  a  vessel  in  which  two  sep- 
arate bodies,  two  chemical  individualities,  are 
enclosed  together.  If  there  is  an  affinity  be- 
tween them,  the  vessel  is  full  of  life;  if  there 
is  none,  the  vessel  contains  death. 

A  loveless  marriage,  according  to  Nordau,  is 
no  better  than  prostitution.  Such  a  tie,  when 
entered  into  for  reasons  purely  economic,  is 
both   immoral  and  dangerous. 

Are  the  children  born  in  a  loveless  marriage 
pitiable  creatures?  What  does  it  matter,  if 
only  the  wedded  couple  obtain  the  substantial 
advantages  they  sought  by  the  marriage?  The 
impulse  toward  procreation  has  become  a  means 
of  selfish  advancement,  and  as  it  is  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  impulses  of  man's  being,  he 
can  speculate  upon  it  with  impunity.  Thus  we 
see  that  men  and  women  try  to  make. the  sacred 
act,  on  which  depend  the  preservation  and  de- 
velopment of  the  human  race,  a  source  of  per- 
sonal, pecuniary  profit.  Why  should  we  blame 
'^o  man  or  woman  of  our  civilization  because 
-    or  she  looks  upon  marriage  as  a  charitable 
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institution,  and  when  a  proposal  is  made  looks 
around  to  see  if  anyone  bids  higher?  They 
see  that  the  world  takes  the  amount  of  the  for- 
tune as  the  measure  of  the  w^rth  of  an  in- 
dividual. What  wonder  is  it  that  they  look 
upon  every  act  of  their  life,  marriage  included, 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  their  personal, 
palpable  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence? 

The  result  of  these  ideas  is  a  speedy  degen- 
eration of  the  civilized  part  of  humanity,  but 
their  direct  and  immediate  victim  is  woman. 
Bachelorhood  is  far  from  being  synonymous 
with  celibacy.  If  a  man  marries  without  love, 
he  is  allowed  by  custom  to  seek  right  and  left 
the  pleasures  which  he  does  not  find  in  the 
society  of  his  wife.  At  least  it  is  not  considered 
a  crime  which  should  exclude  him  from  inter- 
course with  respectable  people.  Quite  the  re- 
verse is  the  case  where  woman  is  concerned. 
Only  by  marriage  does  she  attain  to  the  grati- 
fication of  all  her  physiological  wants.  She 
must  marry  in  order  to  exercise  her  natural 
rights  as  a  complete  and  mature  individual,  in 
order  to  receive  the  consecration  of  mother- 
hood, or  simply  in  order  to  be  protected  from 
poverty  and   distress. 

What  is  the  lot  of  the  unmarried  woman? 
Her  familiar  appellation,  old  maid,  contains  a 
scornful  sting.  The  girl  who  is  too  sensitive 
to  wish  to  be  a  hindrance  to  either  brother  or 
sister,  when  the  parents  die,  finds  that  she  is 
alone  in  the  world.  Shall  she  found  a  home 
of  her  own?  It  would  be  an  inhospitable  and 
dreary  place,  for  no  masculine  friend  could  sit 
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down  by  her  fire-side  without  arousing  the 
gossip  of  the  neighborhood,  feminine  friend- 
ships are  rare  and  beyond  a  certain  point  un- 
natural, and  least  of  all  would  she  introduce  a 
sister  in  misfortune  into  her  home  to  add  to 
its  melancholy  and  bitterness.  The  bachelor 
can  go  into  restaurants  and  saloons,  pass  his 
leisure  hours  in  his  clubs,  which  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  a  substitute  for  family 
life;  he  can  travel  alone,  go  for  a  walk  alone, 
and  has  a  hundred  ways  of  deluding  himself 
into  oblivion  of  the  coldness  and  barrenness  of 
his  home,  unblessed  by  the  love  of  wife  and 
child.  All  these  solaces  are  denied  to  the 
single  woman  if  she  wants  to  keep  her  repu- 
tation clear.  She  is  less  competent  than  man 
to  conduct  business  affairs,  that  is.  to  protect 
her  possessions  against  the  sharks  swarming 
around  them,  owing  to  her  training  and  the 
customs  of  society.  But  if  she  has  no  prop- 
erty, the  picture  grows  indistinguishable  from 
the  hopeless  darkness  that  settles  down  upon  it. 
Only  a  few  and  unremunerative  means  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood  are  accessible  to  women.  And 
with  all  this,  the  girl  who  vegetates  in  such 
a  terrible  solitude  must  have  superhuman 
principles.  We  require  this  sad,  morbid,  starv- 
ing girl  to  be  a  heroine!  Prostitution  stands 
near,  awaiting  her.  enticing  her.  Man,  who 
avoids  assuming  the  responsibility  of  provid- 
ing for  her  life,  does  not  hesitate  to  demand 
her  love  as  a  present,  which  requires  no  re- 
turn  from   him. 

A  large  share   of   the  blame  for   the   opposi- 
tion between  substance  and  form,  between  love 
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and  marriage,  and  for  the  frequent  tragical 
conflicts  between  natural  sentiments  and  con- 
ventional constraints,  is  due  to  the  prevailing 
conception  of  morality,  which  is  a  consequence 
of  Christianity.  This  morality  considers  the 
act  of  generation  an  odious  crime,  it  covers  its 
face  before  it  as  before  an  abomination,  and  it 
lays  upon  everything  which  has  the  slightest 
connection  with  the  sexual  life  the  ban  of 
timorous  silence.  This  system  of  morality 
could  not  last  an  hour  if  it  were  not  that  in 
private  all  human  beings,  all  without  excep- 
tion, set  it  aside  as  tranquilly  as  if  it  did  not 
exist.  Why  should  eating  and  sleeping  be 
legitimate  actions  which  are  openly  practiced, 
spoken  of  and  acknowledged,  while  generation 
is  a  sin  and  disgrace  which  can  not  be  suffi- 
ciently concealed  and  denied?  Is  not  puberty 
the  crowning  point  of  the  development  of  the 
individual,  and  its  own  reproduction  its  highest 
triumph  and  most  glorious  manifestation? 

The  civilization  of  India  and  Greece  con- 
sidered the  relations  between  the  sexes  from 
a  natural  and  unprejudiced  point  of  view; 
it  held  the  human  form  divine  in  equal  esti- 
mation, without  seeing  anything  more  indecent 
in  one  organ  than  in  another. 

The  radical  change  which  has  taken  place*  in 
our  conceptions  of  morality  is  the  consequence 
of  the  ideas  gained  by  Christianity  over  the 
mind  of  human  mankind.  On  the  one  hand 
it  preaches:  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself, 
love  even  thine  enemies;  on  the  other,  it  de- 
clares that  the  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand, 
that  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  are  the  most  deadly 
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sins  and  absolute  chastity  the  most  desirable 
condition.  Ever  since  the  beginnings  of  re- 
ligion, the  doctrine  of  celibacy  has  never  been 
literally  followed  except  by  those  individuals 
who  were  suffering  from  religious  mania,  a  dis- 
ease which  is  almost  always  co-existent  with 
disturbances  of  the  sexual  system. 

Marriage,  as  it  has  developed  with  our 
civilization,  is  based  solely  upon  the  recogni- 
tion of  monogamy.  But  it  appears  that  mono- 
gamy is  not  a  natural  condition  of  mankind; 
hence  there  is  a  fundamental  contradiction 
between  the  individual  impulse  and  the  social 
institution,  at  the  cost  of  constantly  renewed 
conflicts  between  sentiments  and  customs,  in 
many  cases  bringing  the  substance  into  per- 
petual opposition  to  the  form,  and  making  the 
state  of  matrimony  a  lie. 

And  now  the  relations  are  simple  and  sum- 
mary. You  wish  to  possess  a  certain  woman? 
All  right;  you  must  swear  to  maintain  her 
and  the  children  proceeding  from  the  union 
throughout  your  entire  life.  Do  you  become 
tired  of  the  woman  after  a  while?  So  much 
the  worse  for  you.  You  have  her  now  and 
you  must  keep  her.  You  find  that  you  made 
a  mistake  in  your  selection,  that  you  deceived 
yourself  when  you  believed  you  were  in  love. 
You  should  have  examined  your  own  senti- 
ments more  closely,  have  considered  the  mat- 
ter more  carefully.  It  is  too  late  now  to  have 
this  excuse  accepted.  You  are  in  love  with 
another?  That  is  no  concern  of  ours.  You 
must  still  carry  the  burden  of  your  wife  and 
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children  and  we,  society,  will  not  allow  you 
to  shift  it  upon  our  shoulders. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  most  favorable  case: 
the  wedded  pair  love  each  other  truly.  Will 
this  love  last  as  long  as  life?  Are  the  husband 
and  wife  justified  in  swearing  fidelity  unto 
death?  The  poets,  who  seem  to  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  almost  hopelessly 
confusing  this  matter,  do  not  hesitate  to  reply. 
They  are  convinced  that  true  love  lasts  for- 
ever. If  love  ends,  it  is  not  love,  they  say. 
That  is  very  easily  said,  but  is  it  true?  Every- 
one who  has  observed  life  with  his  eyes  open 
can  give  the  poets  a  hundred  examples  of  love 
that  commenced  very  passionately  antf  yet 
cooled  tfff  very  rapidly  and  very  thoroughly. 

The  truth  is  that  among  ten  thousand  pairs 
of  lovers  there  is  barely  one  in  which  the  man 
and  woman  love  each  other  throughout  their 
entire  lives,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  Will 
a  life-long  single  marriage  be  permanently 
compatible  with  the  happiness  of  the  married 
individuals?  No  honest  observer  of  real  life 
can  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative. 

Man  is  not  a  monogamous  animal  and  all 
institutions  which  are  founded  upon  the  ac- 
ceptance of  monogamy  are  more  or  less  un- 
natural to  him.  If  we  are  honest  we  must  al- 
low that  man  and  woman,  even  in  the  highest 
paroxysms  of  a  new-born  love,  keep  an  obscure 
corner  in  their  soul  which  is  not  illumined  by 
the  beams  of  the  concrete  passion,  where  lurk 
the  germs  of  diverging  sympathies  and  desires 
We   keep   these   germs   concealed,   but   we   are 
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continually  conscious  of  their  existence  and 
we  feel  that  they  would  soon  grow  to  be  larger 
and  strong  if  we  did  not  prevent  their  develop- 
ment. We  can  even  love  several  individuals  at 
the  same  time,  with  nearly  equal  tenderness, 
and  we  need  not  lie  when  we  assure  each  one 
of  our  passion.  No  matter  how  deeply  we  may 
be  in  love  with  a  certain  individual,  we  do  not 
cease  to  be  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the 
entire  sex. 

Love  exhausts  itself  in  the  effort  to  reach 
its  aim  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  pur- 
pose, as  hunger  ceases  to  exist  when  the  desire 
'for  food  is  gratified;  and  even  for  woman,  one 
t  ct  in  the  drama  of  love  comes  to  a  complete 
close  with  the  birth  of  the  child,  so  "that  she 
can  enter  upon  a  new  act  with  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent cast  of  roles.  If  this  is,  as  it  appears 
to  be,  the  true  and  natural  condition  of  the 
human  sentiment,  then  the  permanent  single 
marriage  has  no  organic  justification.  In  the 
most  progressive  countries,  society  has  intro- 
duced the  institution  of  divorce.  But  the 
hypocritical  prejudices}  which  still  cling  so 
closely  to  the  theory  of  strict  monogamy  pur- 
sue the  divorced  parties  and  cast  a  shadow  of 
disgrace  upon  them  which  stigmatizes  them  as 
no  longer  perfectly  respectable  people. 

Before  we  can  proceed  to  the  solution  of  the 
anthropological  problem  as  to  wThether  a  human 
being  can  love  but  once,  and  whether  his  mat- 
ing instinct  ought  only  to  be  exercised  upon 
one  single  individual  of  the  opposite  sex,  it 
must  first  of  all  be  settled  that  love  should 
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be  the  antecedent  of  marriage  and  that  the*of- 
ficial  bond  must  attract  from  a  mutual  at- 
traction of  both  parties,  existing  at  least  at 
the  moment  in  which  it  is  opposed.  But  the 
present  economic  organization  of  society  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  such  a  state  of  affairs. 
The  miserable  lot  to  which  these  conditions 
condemn  particularly  women,  is  not  improved 
by  the  quacks  who  recommend  the  emancipa- 
tion of  woman  as  a  cure.  The  struggle  for 
existence  would  assume  phases  .even  more 
ghastly  if  both  sexes  stood  upon  the  same 
plane  and  equality.  This  emancipation  would 
bring  man  and  woman  necessarily  into  the* 
relation  of  a  higher  and  lower  race,  for  man 
is  better  equipped  for  the  struggle  for  existence 
than  woman. 

When  material  conditions  enter  no  longer 
into  the  contracting  of  a  marriage,  when  woman 
is  free  to  choose  and  is  not  compelled  to  sell 
herself,  when  man  is  obliged  to  compete  for 
woman's  favor  with  his  personality  and  not 
with  his  social  position  and  property,  then  the 
institution  of  matrimony  will  become  a  truth 
instead  of  the  lie  it  is  now.  The  sacred  and 
sublime  spirit  of  nature  will  bless  every  em- 
brace, every  child  will  be  born  surrounded  by 
the  love  of  ?te  parents  as  with  a  halo,  and  will 
receive  as  its  first  birthday  present  the 
strength  and  vitality  with  which  every  couple 
that  has  been  formed  ty  the  attraction  of  af- 
finity endows  its  offspring 
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